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THis is a story of the Ardennes. The 
characters were, without exception, drawn 
from the life during the author’s sojourn 
amongst the peasantry, and the village 
scenes pourtrayed are intended to be 


limned with absolute truth of detail. 
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GOD 1S LOVE. 


A NOVEL, 


PRELUDE. 


a od 


CHAPTER I. 


Marie Boss, the little cowherd, was tending 
her father’s cattle. They were grazing on 
a patch of rough land situated on the hillside 
overlooking the turrets of a Chateau in the 
highlands of Belgium. 

She was but a child, old enough to walk 
and therefore fit to work. The patch of 
grass where the cows fed was not far from 
Beho, a little white-washed village in the 
Ardennes, where her father lived. Every 
morning she drove the cattle to pasture aided 
by her good dog Minnette, and in the after- 
noon drove them back to the cowshed, a 
white-washed lean-to, which formed part of 
the stone-built hovel—her father’s dwelling. 
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She was but a child, brown-haired, brown- 
eyed, brown-faced, in a spotted blue gown. 
It was idle work to tend the cattle. She 
rested on her bare elbows, lying on her 
stomach, and bathed her face in a sea of 
wild thyme, her legs tossing in the air as _ 
she inhaled the fragrance. 

Clumps of purple heather, lines of blue- 
bells, and masses of clover were interspersed 
between stretches of bracken and nodding 
grasses with the yet flowering meadow-sweet, 
and here and there, in clefts of the rocks 
amidst the starry moss, the tall red-tasselled 
stalks of the foxglove stood up against the 
sky. Little Marie gathered of these and 
made a nosegay, regarding her work with 
a careless eye, listening the while to the 
munch, munch of the cows as they tore 
the grass on which they grazed. Her dog, 
having walked sedately round the cattle, 
came to her side and snoozled upon her 
knee. She patted her head, and began to 
decorate her neck with a collar of wild- 
flowers. The mild-eyed creature licked her 
hand in recognition of this pretty act of 
childish love. 

The sun shone out of a blue sky flecked 
with white clouds. The earth was full of 
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subdued sounds. Across the road she could 
hear the swish, swish, swish of the reaper’s 
scythe. The whirr of grasshoppers was in 
the grass, the hum of bees in the heather ; 
the babble of a stream falling over the stones 
as it trickled into the river Salm, made music 
in her ears; and the cattle grazed tranquilly 
in the valley, their bells tinkling softly. To 
these sounds she added her own contribution 
—a tiny hollow cough. 

At that altitude the air is very pure and 
exhilarating ; the larches, the pines, the firs 
are full of resinous perfumes, the silver birches 
wave their odours swaying in the wind, and 
patches of thyme and other aromatic herbs 
fill the air with scents. 

Little Marie, lying in the midst of it, was 
conscious of the gaiety of Nature, and felt 
the exaltation infused into her spirit by the 
exhilarating air. In a gentle tone she spoke 
to Minnette, caressing her fondly. Earth was 
very peaceful; the monotony of its scenes, 
its happy, reposeful voices filled her with 
serenity. She lay upon her back looking 
into the blue, gazing at Heaven. 

Soon along the road came the tramp of 
children’s feet, and a dog rushed at her 
snarling. She jumped up afraid. Turning, 
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she saw Louis Gans egging on his fierce 
dog, Wolf, to chase her cows. 

Marie did not like Louis. He was a bois- 
terous, over-bearing bully, the terror of the 
village. 

“Call your dog away from Catherine, 
LotiseGans,’’ she cried to him: © 4 Dont 
you see how he 1s driving her into the rye?” 

There are no hedges in those parts. The 
herds, whether of cattle or sheep, are always 
tended by children. Patches of oats and rye, 
or of pasture and wood, vary the landscape, 
but for miles around there are no walls or 
hedges of any kind to separate them. 

‘Do you good to chase her out of it, lazy- 
bones,” replied the hulking boy, with a mock- 
ing laugh. ‘At her, Wolf! At her!” 

Marie ran down the declivity as fast as she 
could to turn the cow from the rye-patch. 
Two little girls, older than Marie, who were 
with Louis Gans, seized the opportunity to 
throw stones at her other cows, which Louis 
egged them on todo. At the same time they 
called to Marie such causeless taunts, as 
children use. 

‘“Magdalena! Josephine! Why do you 
throw stones? My cows have not harmed 
you, neither have I. Why be cruel ?’’ Then 
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she went off quietly after the scattered cattle, 
the children mocking her as she went. 

By the time she had collected the herd 
again the three children had passed on. 
Marie patted the neck of the bell-cow, 
Catherine. One of the stones had hurt 
her shin, and the beast licked the wound. 
The cow turned her mild eyes and looked 
piteously in the simple face of her child- 
keeper. 

‘“Never mind, Catherine! Good dog!” 
she murmured, patting the cow and the dog 
inturn. ‘‘ They didn’t mean to hurt Cathe- 
rine, did they, Minnette? Good dog! Good 
Minnette! Poor Catherine !”’ 

She sat down again close to the bell-cow, 
which continued ever and anon to lick its 
wounded shin. Her arms rested listlessly 
in her lap. Her face had become sad. She 
coughed, a hollow, gentle cough. 
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THE little cowherd still tended her cattle 
in the valley. Occasionally she rambled 
around them keeping them together, or 
her dog circled about them. A good crea- 
ture was Minnette. She did her duty, but 
she did not dog and harry the herd as Wolf 
did. 

‘¢ Swish, swish, swish,’’ sounded the scythe 
of the reaper on the hill behind her, and 
below the contented munch of the grazing 
cattle. 7 
The child had lapsed into a reverie. Still 
the fragrance of heather and wild thyme, of 
birch and pine and larch, commingled in the 
odorous air, and still the buzz of the bees 
from the hives of the far-off Chateau, hummed 
drowsily, but the child’s eyes were full of 
melancholy, her lips were parted, and she 
looked in a species of blank wonderment at 
the gloomy forests on the hill and the far- 
away stretches of swelling scenery that spread 
out beyond Vielsalm. 
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Suddenly she turned and stood in a listen- 
ing attitude, craning her neck to hear. The 
swish of the scythe had ceased, and the 
sound of an altercation, of quarrelsome 
voices, came to her. 

Her father, Henri Boes, and his wife Su- 
zanne, worked in the harvest-field together, 
he reaping, she collecting the corn and bind- 
ing the sheaves. It is the custom in those 
parts. 

“ Fainéant! what a temper you have! 
You shall make your own sheaves. I'll 
not help such a man as you.” The voice in 
a shrill, excited key was her mother’s. 

““ Der Teufel! I make up the sheaves! 
I'll let you see me first. Say it again, and 
pardieu! you shall cut the rest of the patch 
as well as gather it.” 

“Twill not be the first time, Henri, I 
have done the man’s work as well as the 
woman’s,” answered Suzanne patiently. 

“Nom de Dien! Non! and a pretty hash 
you’ve made of it. Dost remember plough- 
ing the Gouvy patch, eh?” 

“ Ahha! Henri. Well! well!” sighed Su- 
zanne wearily. 

‘‘And spoiled the milch cow,eh? Ploughed 
the whole patch with the milch cow, you old 
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sot! Ah! ie alte schwein ! The deviltake 
all women.’ 

“ Was it fit work ene Henri? Tell me 
that.” 

‘“ Parbleu! Was it fit work for the cow ?”’ 

‘No, Henri. Yet how plough it other- 
wise? Who sold the ox and drank the 
money? Versoffenes thier !”” 

‘‘ Dare to revile me, you old wizened cat. 
I wish I could sell you.” 

“ You would if you could, Henri.”’ 

‘* Vraiment!”’ cried Henri Boes, with a> 
harsh laugh. ‘‘ But nobody would buy such 
a used-up, worked-out old hag. Ach Gott! 
To have an old woman like you! Gur-r- 
rough |” 

“And I to have such a drunken lout as 
you! God pity me,” answered Suzanne. 

‘““ Alta Hexe! You toothless old beast,”’ 
exclaimed Henri, striking her. ‘‘ Take that, 
you wrinkled hag! and that! and aS 
woman !”’ 

At every word he struck her with a thick 
pole. Suzanne, screaming and shrieking, 
sank upon her knees. 

“Father! Father!’ cried little Marie, 
who had heard the whole quarrel, and who, 
breathless with running, came up panting 
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to add her thin cries of fear and expostu- 
lation. 

Msaere blew! Is it. you? © ‘Toadspit!” 
cried Henri Boes angrily, as with another 
shake of his wife he hurled her from him. 
‘‘Here’s your whelp now come to help you, 
Suzanne. Ah,a pretty couple. Finish the 
patch, then, the devil’s pair of you,” and 
flinging the pole at Marie he strode off to 
drink his poor wits away at an estamuinet. 

The pole hit Marie on her ankle. For a 
moment she fell. Then, limping towards her 
mother, she raised her from the ground with 
tears in her eyes. 

‘ Brat!” cried Suzanne to her daughter 
angrily. ‘‘What do you here? Go. Get to 
your herd, or shall I strike you? Your 
father’s daughter, you! Any work but your 
own, eh? We shall have the rye patch all 
trampled in the mire soon. Begone! you 
and your dog both.” 

Poor little Marie went back to her cattle, 
looking askance at her father’s retreating 
figure as he strode sullenly along the road 
towards Beho. She knew he would come 
home late, with unsteady gait and in a vio- 
lent temper. Heavy hearted the little child 
regained the field, and having satisfied her- 
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self at a glance that the cows were out of 
mischief, she threw herself prone on the 
grass, and burying her face in the clover 
burst into tears. 

Some while after, she still lay there 
dejectedly shaking with spasmodic sobs. 
When she looked up it was because she 
heard the sound of the sharpening of the 
scythe. Her mother had sheaved all the 
cut corn, and was now making an effort 
to reap the remainder. 

A new flood of tears welled silently 
from the child’s eyes. Her well-trained dog 
had kept the cattle together. The sun had 
already sunk, and the western horizon, with 
its serrated ridge of forest trees, appeared 
clearly cutin dark sc/houette against a saffron 
yellow sky. Suddenly rang out the bells of 
Beho, Le Salut. The deep religious tone of 
the church bells, with their distant poetic 
reverberation, came to her ears like a bene- 
diction. She felt the ineffable calm of the 
evening hour. The voices of Nature were 
stilled. Sleep had fallen upon the world. 
The whispers of God only, stirring the 
leaves of the beeches, came to her ears; 
the whispers of God and the bells of Le 
Salut. Little Marie put her palms together 
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and knelt on the heather. The bell-cow 
began to low. With a wistful look at her 
mother, who still laboured in the gloaming, 
she rose. It was time to call the cattle 
home. Minnette looked up at her with a 
knowing glance, and with a glad bark ran 
at the heels of Catherine. 

“Coo-p! He! Coo-p! Coo-p!” cried 
Marie to her cows, as she began to tramp 
homewards, driving the herd before her. 


Lot 


PART I.—SPRING. 


CHAPTER? 4d. 


ALTHOUGH Beho is situated within the 
confines of Belgium it is almost a German 
village. The frontier boundary is, however, 
beyond its outskirts. A square post on the 
roadside, painted diagonally in red, yellow, 
and black bands, marks the extent of the 
Belgian territory. Then a strip of neutral 
land, about fifty feet in width, and another 
post painted in white and black, bearing the 
double-headed eagle and a German inscrip- 
tion, indicates the limits of Prussia. Beho, 
like so many of its kind, is an insignificant 
village at the best. Some thirty white- 
washed cottages, the mansion of the Curé, 
and the school-house, all lie within a hundred 
yards of the church, whose galleried tower 
and slated spire rise above the beeches 
amidst which the whited village nestles. 
Picturesque though Beho looks as it clings 
to the side of the hill, which it also crowns, 
it is a dirty little hamlet. The road through 
it is almost choked with great heaps of 
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~ manure. The malodorous clearings of the 
cow-houses are piled up in the road close 
to every cottage, and a reeking gutter of 
stagnant filth here and there crosses the 
road or broadens into dark, feetid pools 
beneath the open windows of hut and 
hovel. Chickens and children scratch 
together on the roadside, and a few pigs 
wallow in the dung-heaps or grunt amidst 
the poultry in swinish content. 

The peasant folk of these villages are 
yokels of the most boorish type. They are, 
without exception, engaged upon the land, 
mostly on their own ill-stocked properties, 
but their ownership of real estate does not 
work miracles. Slovenly working, stinted 
sowings and dressings, stock of inferior 
quality, and idle tillings, above all, the ills 
of land burning, characterise their stupid 
mismanagement. They speak a_ bastard 
dialect, an ignorant patois more German 
than French, and they are, for the most 
part, a bastard folk and the immoral parents 
of a bastard progeny. 

When an owner of a terrain dies, there 
is a division of land between sons, nephews, 
or other heirs. Then commence family 
feuds and petty quarrels. All the country 
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is divided into strips of land, but there are 
no hedges or distinct boundaries. Bitter 
strife wages about the possession of some 
insignificant tree which is or is not the 
inheritance of Jean, Jacques, or Paul. The 
men’s faces are flat with stupor, but their 
noses are sharp and their eyes look side- 
ways with cunning. The women seldom 
marry till they are past middle age. They 
go into domestic service at Brussels or 
Liege, or into occupations not to be too 
curiously investigated, and when they 
return for good and all to their native 
home, at thirty-five or forty, they are usually 
possessed of a self-earned magot amounting 
perhaps to one or two thousand francs. The 
young men, blind to the charms of the young 
girls, whose virtue, indeed, is usually not 
invulnerable, and of whom possession may 
be realized without ceremony, seek rather in 
marriage the hand of the more ancient 
women who return home laden with the 
thrift or the spoils of many years, and 
whose fortune renders them attractive. 
When one of the young suitors manages 
to make a conquest there is an interval of 
drunken joy, during which the thrift of 
years liquefies into a vision of the past. 
Gi. 3 c 
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After that the married couple re-commence 
life in earnest, the woman to work in the 
field, thrashed often by her young husband, 
who has ceased to be faithful to her, the 
man to toil too, for such is the lot of man; 
but the hardest work of all he reserves for 
his wife, since of what use is she now but 
to slave? 

Amidst people so ill-conditioned, igno- 
rance, cruelty, the lack of love, the pre- 
valence of vices, are natural consequences. 
The sole redeeming feature in the corrupt 
picture is marked by the church spire. 
Superstition it may be the fashion to call 
that reverence of the people, but whether 
superstition or religion, it is the main factor 
in people’s lives at Beho. 

Now through the foul street walks M. le 
Curé on his way to church, after a visit to 
one ‘of the sick.” For the: most pari.tne 
people of Beho, dressed in their clean 
blouses, go to mass on Sundays and Saints’ 
days. Happier looking than when they 
toil in the field, even gay do they seem on 
this bright Sabbath morning. 

A good face has M. le Curé, fair like a 
woman’s. His large eyes have an honest 
way of looking you straight in the face, and 
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they are of the same colour as the blue 
heavens. His complexion is pure and fresh, 
his smile encouraging, and when he laughs, 
which is seldom, it is as though the sun 
shone. 

So thinks little Marie as the priest comes 
out of the vestry and kneels before the 
Christ. 

The child was never so radiant as when 
in church. If her father or mother had 
any concern for her they did not show it 
by kind words, but the voice of the priest 
was gentle and tender, and all his expres- 
sions in the vernacular were placid and 
benign. Marie loved to hear the sacred 
intonation of the mass and to listen to the 
holy mysteries; the solemn bass and the 
treble of the choir, and the sweet soprano 
of children’s voices, filled her soul with 
reverence. She was ever awed, even at 
the entrance of the sacred precincts, and 
when she knelt it was not a merely formal 
humiliation of her body, but an actual sign 
of the humility of her spirit. Much there 
was that she understood not, but she 
clothed the Latin prayers that were mere 
religious sounds with the aspirations of her 
childish heart, and communed obscurely 
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with God. Her eyes, usually veiled and 
shy, were open in church with wide and 
pious wonder. The crude and tawdry deco- 
ration was to her gorgeous and splendid, 
for the poverty of her own home and its 
bare walls made the church marvellous by 
comparison. 

Her mind was ignorant of Latin, but her 
eyes feasted on the images of the saints. 
There were three altars at Beho, each with 
a carved and roughly painted reredos, and 
these the child never grew tired of con- 
templating. The wax flowers upon the 
altars, the cheap finery, the gaudy vases, 
were beautiful to Marie, and altogether 
lovely. The agonized face of the gilded 
Mary looking appealingly to heaven, her 
heart pierced with seven gilded swords, 
might raise an irreverent smile from one 
whose esthetic sense is surfeited with know- 
ledge of Art, but to the childish and elemen- 
tary intellect this figure of the Virgin of the 
Seven Sorrows was sufficient. It was the 
symbol of suffering that reminded her of 
many griefs she was doubtless destined her- 
self to bear. Crude to us, bordering on the 
ludicrous even, the multitude of tawdry 
painted figures were real to her. That was 
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the actual St. Peter who bore the keys of 
the gates of heaven; that St. John the 
Evangelist ; that the holy martyr, St. Law- 
rence. She knew them all and something 
of their story, St. Gregorius and St. 
Hieronymus, St. Ambroise, Mary and 
Martha, and Jesus, and so intently did her 
vision rest upon the images that they 
remained indelibly, and were often present 
to her in the field, when her thoughts re- 
curred to holy things, as she sat on a tuft 
of heather knitting busily with Minnette at 
her side watching the cattle. But more 
impressive than any of the images on the 
three altars was the great painted crucifix 
on the wall of the church, for it was on this 
central story of the Christian faith that the 
good Curé dwelt most lovingly in his brief 
sermons to his flock. The priest was a 
much venerated man, truly good, loved by 
the people, and if feared by Henri Boes, 
respected also with superstitious homage, 
for he had told Henri that his potatoes 
would be blighted if he did not mend his 
ways—and they were blighted. Henri Boes 
had said to Suzanne, in Marie’s hearing, 
that the Cure’s voice was the Voice of God. 
He had said it seriously. Such sayings sink 
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deep into children’s understandings, and 
Marie sincerely believed that in listening 
to the priest she heard the actual utterance 
of the Most High. 

So now, kneeling in the dim light, the 
incense in her nostrils, she listened with 
confused senses to that benign voice, and 
investing the Curé with powers and 
position that removed him entirely out of 
the plane of human things, she looked upon 
his young face, his sweet soft features, his 
mild benignant eyes, and ignorantly wor- 
shipping God, innocently worshipped the 
Cure. 
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SPRINGTIME and harvest, winter and summer, 
so the years pass at Beho, as over all the 
earth. But in the little village lost in the 
Ardennes, how quietly, how uneventfully 
glide by the years! They read the news- 
papers there but rarely, the postman troubles 
them but little. The events of the great 
world possess no interest for them, no 
strangers traverse the one road that bisects 
the village; tourists, even in these days of 
universal globe-trotting, come not near them. 
They might be on another planet, or mia 
former age. 

A oe, many Saints’ days and /féte 
days vary their year; the annual festivity 
of the village feast, a birth, a wedding, a 
funeral. But they play no games worthy of 
the name; no railway comes near them—no 
coach eventhreads their onestreet; the mono- 
tonous routine of life is only varied by the 
monotonous recurrence of the fixed holidays. 
Harvest is their great event of every year. 
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So life passes in Beho as a dream or as 
a shadow from acloud. The boy grows up 
to manhood, ascends to his prime, and goes 
down the declivities of the other side of the 
hill; then old age lays his hand upon his 
shoulder, and life has ebbed away. ‘ Like 
shadows we come, like shadows we go.” 
‘“The common round, the daily task,” the 
frequent holiday all spent within hail of the 
village spire, fill up the simple record of 
their uneventful life. Then a handful of clay 
on the coffin, and dust returns to dust. 

Marie was now seventeen. Let us follow 
the story of her life for the four seasons of 
a year. She had grown tall. Her slender 
figure, graceful as a birch tree, lacked 
strength, but she bore herself uprightly. 
She was even beautiful, lacking only the 
lustre of beauty. Her head, poised but 
lightly, drooped shyly like a lily on its stem. 
If you spoke to her she raised her eyes for a 
moment with a timidity that enabled you to 
notice how lightly, tenderly blue those shy 
eyes were. Her pale lips were often parted 
as in fear or wonder. If you were kind to 
her she smiled, otherwise her expression was 
sad, though not unhappy. Her complexion, 
toned by the open air, was soft and clear, 
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her modesty often sent a faint blush into her 
cheeks, delicate as the tint of the rarest rose, 
but frequently a hectic flush suffused her 
face with a deeper colour. 

She wore now, as ever, the rough plain 
garb of a peasant girl, a blue spotted dress 
and an apron of yet lighter blue, with heavy 
sabots suitable for field work. Labour had 
not gnarled her yet nor marred her beauty. 
On the contrary, her active life. endowed 
her movements with easy grace; there was 
elegance in the movements of her lithe arms 
and in the long stride of her supple limbs. 

It was springtime, ‘“‘the gay, the merry, 
springtime.” The young blades of the 
rising corn, the freshness of the early leaf, 
the tender shoots of beech and birch were 
of the newest green; the apple tree that 
climbed upon the wall of Louis Gans’ cottage 
was in blossom, and the orchard of the 
Chateau was a sight to see, so pink and 
white it was. 

Marie Boes was too valuable to tend 
cattle now. Excepting at milking time, 
dairy-work, house-work, and field-work kept 
all her hours occupied. She would have 
already been sent as a housemaid to Liege 
or Bastogne or some other town near by if 
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it were not that Henri Boes dreaded she 
would soon follow the example of all the 
other girls who went away to service, and 
retain her wages instead of remitting the 
money to her father. She was very useful 
at home, too, an active worker in the field, 
and as the Boes had no son it was perhaps 
as well to keep her. But it saddened Henri 
to think that if he only dared to send her 
away she might be earning three hundred 
francs a year as a housemaid—three hundred 
francs! That was enough to buy the potato 
patch he had so long coveted—the corner 
piece of ground next that ofhis Uncle Flausch. 
A fine piece of land was that, and who would 
inherit it when Uncle Flausch was gone? 

It made him cross to see his daughter 
tidying herself and tiring her hair. He 
reproached her that she was not at service, 
though it was his own act that prevented 
her from going. In some way he con- 
_ sidered that he was being cheated out of 
the money she ought to be earning, whilst 
he was continually thinking, with a kind of 
stupid cunning, how he could contrive the 
impossible, how he could keep his girl 
working in the field, yet put her out to 
service too. 
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‘‘Three hundred francs a year! that’s 
what you’re costing me, Marie, doing your 
hair fine and living at home like a lady.” 

‘‘ Let me go to service, father. You have 
often wished it. Let me go then. For me 
I would never leave Beho. But as you say, 
and have often told me, I am but wasting 
here.”’ 

‘Yes, you would leave your old father 
and hoard your wages in a stocking, I know, 
you ungrateful jade!” 

‘No, no, father: dear. No, not. a franc 
would I spend. Every centime you should 
have. You would like to buy the corner 
patch next Uncle’s, I know you would, 
father dear.” 

‘* Ha, child! how know you that?” 

‘‘ Uncle told me so himself. Now I could 
earn three hundred francs a year if I went 
away, couldn’t I, father? So you have said.” 

‘So, child, so,” 

‘Ay! Henri, and more,” broke in the 
old woman. ‘‘Next year belike another 
fifty francs. And so tall a girl, too, mayhap 
she might even start with thirty francs a 
month. Wages are high now in Liege. 
And so clever a girl with the cooking I’ve 
taught her.” 
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“You! woman! you cook! Marie cooks 
far better than you ever knew howto. Ah, 
and cooks are higher paid than housemaids, 
Suzanne.” 

‘‘ Ay, and doubly paid if so be she cooks 
well.”’ 

‘(Ach Gott: -ltspuzzies time; at anes. 
exclaimed Henri Boes, overwhelmed with 
the visions of the wealth his daughter might 
bring. ‘‘ The girl, lazying here to wait on 
you, woman! and worth a cook’s wage, too. 
Here! Der teufel nehm dich, Marie, go and 
weed the oat patch this moment.”’ 

Accustomed to implicit obedience, Marie 
put on her hat and shawl and went to do 
her father’s bidding. 

‘* Ay | Suzanne. «Phere she goes... There 
she goes, swinging along. They get inde- 
pendent, the jades, after we’ve brought ’em 
up. It’s a pity we haven’t another girl to 
take her place. Forif she does go to Liege 
who’s to sow, and milk, and take the cart 
out and do—eh, Suzanne ?”’ 

‘If she- oes 0 -inege,’ “answered 
Suzanne. “And why should she go? 
Vell ame cthat eo. 

‘‘Pardien! Three hundred francs is a 
reason; isn't 1?’ 
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“Three hundred francs! Bah! Her 
first month’s wages! She would send you 
that, perhaps. Marie’s a soft girl, and 
that’s what she’d send before they spoilt her.” 

‘Ay, Suzanne. You're wiser than I.” 

ja, Hen. -And> another’ thing, she 
wouldn’t stay long in Liege.’’ 

‘“ No, Suzanne!”’ 

‘No, Henri. They'd get herto Brussels. 
That face of hers is worth a fortune.” 

Henri Boes leapt to his feet. ‘‘ Say that 
again, Suzanne. Say that again. I’ve 
been thinking it myself. There, old woman, 
don’t be afraid. Say what you think.” 

The man and the woman looked at each 
other with curious, cunning eyes. Suzanne 
went on with her knitting without speaking. 
Henri regarded her in silence. 

“You know, Suzanne. You know the 
world. I do not,” whispered Henri thought- 
fully, after a long pause. 

The woman continued her knitting, but 
said nothing. 

‘There was Martha Bolzaguet,’” Henri 
mused, nursing the bowl of his pipe. He 
had ceased to smoke, the stress of his 
thoughts occupying him entirely. ‘‘ Her 
folk came here from Rogery. Why, she 
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came back with four thousand francs! 
Think of that, Suzanne. Four—thousand 
—francs! Ach Gott! It’sa fortune!” 

The old woman smiled—a smile that 
seemed freighted with superior knowledge. 

‘¢ Speak, woman, can’t you ?”’ 

‘No,’ she replied, with a quick, sidelong, 
significant glance, ‘‘I am old, ha! ha! I 
am no use. Prenez garde, Henri. One day 
you may find out that I, I—old Suzanne— 
can put you in the way of more gold than 
you ever handled yet. But not if you beat 
me, Henri Boes. Do you hear? Not if 
you beat me.”’ 

She put her knitting down on the table, 
and, taking a small key from her pocket, 
opened a cupboard in the wall, out of which 
she took a small decanter half full of geneva 
and a little glass. 

‘‘T am an old woman now, but I was 
young once. I haven’t lived without learn- 
ing something, Henri. I know what I 
know.” So mumbling, she helped herself 
only to the geneva, surveying her husband 
craftily through her almost closed eyes. 

‘‘And I,” said Henri, putting his hand 
towards the bottle. 

‘“No, for me only,’ 


’ 


exclaimed Suzanne 
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tranquilly, as she seized the decanter and 
locked it up. 

Never, for eighteen years or more, had the 
man been treated by his wife so defiantly. 
Henri opened his eyes and drew a long 
breath. He was, for the time being at least, 
mastered. The old woman looked at her 
husband with a superior smile. The man 
went out blinking, and walked with slow 
steps towards the estaminet. 

Marie, always industrious, set blithely to 
her weeding. She had in her own mind 
marked the work for the morrow. But it 
mattered not, except that in a few minutes 
it would be too dusk to see the weeds. It 
was dry weather, and she used a scuffle. 

Michel Muller was hoeing a patch of 
ereces: close by.“ Tis “late to start 
working, Marie,” he called to her. 

“Tis dusk, Michel.”’ 

‘‘And happen ye’ll trample more swedes 
than ye’ll kill weeds.” 

‘‘T must be careful, Michel.” 

They both went on with their work. Now 
and then the girl’s scuffle rang against a 
stone. The man would soon have ended 
his day’s toil, but another labourer near him 
enticed him to remain. Every now and 
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then he paused, and, leaning on his hoe, 
gazed intently at the graceful figure of the 
young girl. She was very active, frequently 
stooping, sometimes sinking on one knee 
to root out a weed with her fingers, which 
done she stood again, and went on patiently 
with her scuffling. 

Had Michel Muller been a sculptor 
studying a model, he could not have ob- 
served her more closely. His hoeing now 
was a mere pretence. He merely played at 
his work, staring in the advancing twilight 
at the figure of the girl. The wind came in 
occasional gusts and swayed Marie’s dress, 
so that her limbs were apparent almost to 
the knee. Her field work made the short 
dress she wore necessary. Besides, the 
frock was the same she had at the age of 
fifteen. 

Michel had been a school-mate of Marie’s. 
They had grown up from childhood together. 
They were not man and woman yet, though 
more than boy and girl. Perhaps in that 
attitude of furtive admiration which Michel 
adopted as he surveyed his old playmate, 
Nature only dictated to his heart. The 
days when he would have romped with her 
had passed. A new era had unconsciously 
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opened to him. He felt a new sensation 
moving in his pulses. He desired to be 
near her. | 

Marie had scuffled one row between the 
oats, and now, coming back on the next 
row, she approached Michel. Her dress 
almost touched him, her hair waving in the 
west wind did touch his face, the scent of 
it was in his nostrils. It seemed to Michel 
that the air he breathed was luke-warm with 
her being. 

Le Salut rang from the church bells. 

Marie dropped her scuffle, and walking 
gingerly some paces to the end of the 
furrow, where a few tufts of grass made a 
- footstool, she sank upon her knees, clasping 
her hands in the attitude of prayer. 

Her lips moved modestly as she muttered 
the ‘“‘ Hail Mary” with closed eyes. 

‘She is herself like the Madonna,” 
thought Michel, but in so vague a way that 
he knew not what he thought. Instinctively, 
though it was not his custom, he too went 
down upon his knees near the girl, and 
mechanically repeated the evening prayer. 
They both rose together, and he fetched her 
scuffle before he took up his own hoe. 

She looked at the darkening field, and 
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then raising her large eyes momentarily 
towards Michel, she said, ‘‘We can do no 
more: 

“Tt is too dark,” replied Michel. 

‘In the morning.” 

‘“ To work again,”’ assented Michel. 

“Tt will be light enough an hour before 
dawn.” 

‘Ya, The days are getting longer now.” 

Yes) “Michel. It-i1s good of Godin is 
there is more work in the field so do the 
days lengthen.” 

‘¢ Ya,”" was Michel’s laconic response. He 
was not a youth of many words. 

‘And so, Michel—my scuffle.” 

He was carrying it with his hoe over his 
shoulder. 

‘‘T will carry it, Marie.” 

“Thank you. We go homewards to- 
eether, then.” 

ce Fa.’ 

“ But not that way, Michel.” 

“Why not?” 

‘s Itas nearer by the toad.” 

‘Marie, come through the fields.”’ 

“It is a longer way.”’ 

‘“ But through the fields is better.” 

‘As you will, Michel. The nights in the 
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springtime are pleasant. When I am alone 
I often go home through the fields.” 

They crossed the road and struck a rocky 
path that disappeared at the mouth of a 
quarry. Then clambering from rock to rock 
they reached the summit of a hill. In this 
Michel helped Marie, often taking her hand 
as he led the way. 

At the top of the hill was a field of pota- 
toes, which they traversed between the 
furrows. Then there was a stretch of 
vetches before they came to a field of 
young rye. Here the hill descended. They 
skirted the edge of the field and gained a 
path through a grass meadow. Michel’s 
hand stole into Marie’s, and so they walked | 
along together. Neither spoke, but Michel’s 
heart thumped against his ribs. A spring 
mist hung over the ground, and every tree 
was full of birds twittering after their even- 
song. Near the entrance to the village by 
this footpath is a stile. Michel was first 
over, and sat down upon it. ‘Let us rest, 
Marie,” said he, ‘‘ I am tired.” 

‘“T also. But we are home now, nearly.” 

‘ Still, we can sit.” 

‘“‘ As you please, Michel.” 

The young man’s hand stole round 
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Marie’s waist, but it rested there so lightly 
that she was perhaps unconscious of it, or 
if she knew, what to her was their attitude 
but the way of children? They sat there, 
neither speaking a word, for many minutes. 
People of the peasant class are usually 
silent folk, for village life does not excite 
ideas, and even if ideas come they have 
not acquired the art of expressing them. 
Dogberry said that ‘‘reading and writing 
come by nature.’’ However that may be, 
speech is an art taught in crowds. It does 
not come to those who work alone, and in 
Beho the toil of the fields is done by solitary 
workers. Even in harvest time it is rare 
that more than two work together. 

Nor do they think perhaps. Marie’s 
mind at least was during that time a blank. 
She was tired. Her thoughts were nowhere. 
Her exhausted frame and her unexercised 
mind were alike at rest. 

Not so with Michel Muller. He had not 
worked as Marie had done, and he was 
physically stronger than she. His blood was 
hot in his veins. He was awkward and 
restless. His mind, though vaguely work- 
ing, occupied him. His proximity to Marie 
filled him with longings. He wished to speak 
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of things he did not understand. Formless 
thoughts succeeded one another in his 
mind, though so indefinite that they could 
not be shaped in precise words. But even 
he, unaccustomed to much conversation, 
had his tongue unloosed ; words broke from 
him gaily in disconnected sentences. The 
song birds of the spring evening made 
his spirit glad. Still, though he spoke he 
did not utter his thoughts; they were 
indeed inchoate, his vocabulary, also, was 
too limited. He spoke as villagers do of 
beasts and swine only, familiarly by in- 
dividual name, coarsely and with rude 
laughter. 

Marie having lived in an atmosphere of 
vulgarity could not be shocked by indelicate 
speech. Lewd utterances formed part of 
the daily talk of the village, and her ears 
were dulled by incessant repetitions which 
were the routine of common parlance, but 
the zest of the young man was unusual for 
him—he who spoke little. She reached 
forward to shoulder her scuffle iron, and 
leapt lightly from the stile. Michel put his 
hands upon her roughly, and holding her 
against her will, kissed her again and 
again with oafish awkwardness, and hugged 
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her unmannerly. As she screamed and 
struggled he embraced her rudely, uttering | 
laughs and low expressions of vulgar ardour. 
She shrank in the strength of his arms, 
kicking his shins as she struggled, and 
breaking from him with cries of fear and 
disgust, ran homewards as fast as her legs 
could carry her. 

Unlatching the door with trembling 
fingers, she looked behind her nervously, 
and with an expression of apprehension 
that always involuntarily came over her 
face as she entered the parental door, she 
strode in with timid haste. Her mother 
was alone and in better spirits than usual. 
She noticed something unusual in her 
daughter’s manner, and with a kinder tone 
than Marie usually received, asked her what 
was the matter. 

‘Michel Muller,” faltered Marie, blushing 
and looking at the ground. 

Her mother surveyed her with a shrewd 
gaze, but said nothing. She spread a 
rough cloth upon the table, and taking 
some potatoes from the fire, with a loaf of 
bread, bade her daughter eat. 

Marie having hung her cloak upon a peg, 
plunged her hands into a pail, and with 
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such simple preparation sat down to the 
frugal meal. 

Suzanne watched her narrowly. The 
remainder of a blush still haunted Marie’s 
cheek. The old woman smiled, and at last 
broke into laughter. 

Marie leaked up at her mother with a shy 
glance from her virginal eyes. 

‘““Come, child! what is it? Tell me 
about Michel.” 

The little maid laid down her fork and 
blushed intently. Her mother’s laugh had 
troubled her. 

“Come, Marie. Say he kissed you. 
Eh, you slut? He kissed you. Well— 
and you, what then ?”’ 

Marie looked up again. How did her 
mother know? Ah! but a wise woman 
her mother was; all the village confirmed 
that. 

‘“‘Confess now. No nonsense with your 
mother. Michel, the rascal, kissed you— 
and you—what ‘lid you do ?”’ 

“Then Iran away,” faltered Marie, almost 
in a whisper. 

Her mother laughed again, slapping her 
knees. ‘‘ You little fool! What did you 
run away for? A kiss isn’t a bite, Marie. 
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The time will come when you'll run for 
kisses, not from them. Petite!” 

Marie hung her head bashfully. 

‘“Quor! Saints above us! I’ve been a 
girl myself in my time, and not afraid of 
a young man or two. Pardieu! What 
now ?”’ 

Marie, looking askance at the door, was 
putting on her cloak again. 

“My duties, mother, if it be not too 
late.” 

“At church again. Eh bien, God be good 
to us. And maybe you will meet papa 
coming from his glass. Tell him, Marie,” 
said the old woman, tittering, ‘tell him 
what you are going to confess to the Curé. 
Tell him about Michel—how he kissed 
you and you ran away.”’ 

Taking no heed of her mother, who leant 
against her doorpost laughing, Marie went 
towards the church. A dim light through the 
windows told her it was still open. She knelt 
at the crucifix by the fountain and passed on; 
knelt again at the white Christ by the south 
door, put her finger in the holy water, and 
crossing herself devoutly, entered the church. 

After Je Salut it is the custom of the 
Cure to confess such of his parishioners as 
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present themselves. As Marie entered, two 
old women left the church, a peasant in his 
working dress was telling his beads before 
the altar of St. Ambroise, and the Curé’s 
good sister, who cleans the altar plate, was 
kneeling before Our Lady of the Seven 
sorrows. Making her genuflexions Marie 
also knelt. All trace of trouble left her face 
as for the moment her eyes rested on the 
face of the Curé before she raised her beau- 
tiful eyes to gaze reverently at Our Lady 
of the Immaculate Conception—that most 
religious of all the images in the Roman 
Church. 

The purity, the tenderness, the simplicity 
which are usually presented in this well- 
known figure seemed to Marie very striking 
as she knelt that evening before this repre- 
sentation of the Virgin. She repeated the 
same prayer that she had recited but an 
hour ago in the field—the ‘‘ Hail Mary” of 
the Missal—and continued her devotions with 
patient piety, until at a signal from the priest 
she followed him, and entering the confes- 
sional near the door of the church, confided 
to his ear the sorrows of her heart. 

It would be an offence against the feeling 
of Catholics to betray the confidence of the 
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confessional, or to relate in detail the advice 
that Marie received from the good Curé. 
Suffice it that she unburdened her soul to 
him, and that he bade her seek solace and 
strength, not in the love of man, but in the 
love of God. ‘‘ For God is Love,” he added 
with reverent emphasis. 

‘God is Love,” repeated the girl wonder- 
ingly, as she returned to the cottage. 
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One of the prettiest events in the whole 
Ardennes is the feast of St. Martin. A mile 
or two from Beho there stands a church 
almost lost in a wood upon the summit of 
a hill. Visitors to the Ardennes are struck 
invariably by the excellent roads which 
traverse the country. Many of the minor 
ones are rugged and uneven, but the roads 
forming the main routes are remarkably 
good, the gradients, even in mountainous 
districts, are triumphs of engineering skill, 
being levelled and embanked with the pre- 
cision of railway work, and in the most 
costly manner. Whoever has taken the 
great arterial road from Vielsalm to Hou- 
falize and Bertrix must have noticed this, 
and if he be British, as the majority of 
tourists are, he would wonder why in our 
own country, which we are accustomed to 
think of as in the van of engineering science, 
we do not make our roads in hilly districts 
with equal ability. If I deviate from my 
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story it is to indicate that from the road 
thus particularized the spire of St. Martin’s 
may be discerned peeping solitary above 
‘the trees. The chapel rebuilt on its ancient 
ruins is all that is left of a village which was 
utterly razed during the wars in the time of 
Louis XV. Not another stone is visible— 
no trace remains of a single house, not even 
the wall of a garden, nor the symptom of a 
street. One hears with incredulity that in 
comparatively recent times the habitations 
of men surrounded this sacred edifice, for it 
stands in utter solitude and desolation, and 
though it has been rebuilt it seems again 
almost abandoned to the owls and the bats. 
Two or three tombstones overgrown with 
mosses and grass lie in the churchyard, 
but the inscriptions are absolutely effaced, 
nettles and thistles overrun the rest of it, 
and, with countless flowers and luxuriant 
grass, flourish exceedingly. Verily ‘‘we are 
such stuff as dreams are made of, and our 
little life is rounded with a sleep.” 

Yet to this chapel once a year come 
pilgrims from far and near on St. Martin’s 
Day, in some years from Bovigny in par- 
ticular, and sometimes, as in this year, from 


Beho. 
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It was a bright morning in May when 
little Marie, selected by the Curé as one of 
the six virgins who should have the honour 
of bearing the image of the Queen of Heaven, 
started, after a grand celebration of the mass, 
from the Sacristy of Beho Church in the pro- 
cession to St. Martin’s. The whole village 
was agog to witness the pretty sight, and 
strangers too looked on and were partakers 
of the delight of it all. Henri Boes stood 
with his familiars and admired, and even 
Suzanne was for once prouder of her daugh- 
ter’s goodness than of her beauty. The 
crow’s-feet about her worldly, wicked old eyes 
creased in lines of happy import, and tears 
of mingled penitence and iniquity blurred the 
vision of beauty she looked upon. First 
went a bellringer, then a number of boys, 
all dressed in clean blouses, bearing banners 
embroidered with images of saints and the 
crucifixion and ascension of our Saviour. 
These were of silk, and glistened in the sun 
of the lovely May day. Surely one was in 
the Middle Ages again, so beautiful it was— 
the enfants de cheur in scarlet frocks over- 
laid with white lace cassocks swinging 
censers; the six young girls, amongst whom 
were Josephine Beisch and Magdalena 
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Flausch, walking behind Marie, all dressed 
in white tulle veils, like bridesmaids, bearing 
the image of the Virgin dressed in gorgeous 
velvet and golden stars, behind which fol- 
lowed the Curé in his cope and stole. Henri 
Boes and his friends watched it pass, and 
then fell into the procession, following with 
most of the other villagers, young and old, 
all dressed in their best, Louis Gans and 
Michel Muller, and old Uncle Flausch 
amongst them. 

Almost every cottage in Beho was en féte 
for the occasion. Most had a red cloth 
hanging from the open windows, and some 
had a table outside at the door, with a snow- 
white cloth set out with flowers. If any one 
was ill or in such trouble as Mére Nivette 
now was, the procession stopped at her 
cottage, and a prayer was recited by the 
priest. At the veposoir every one stopped, 
and holy water was sprinkled by the priest 
upon the crowd. All the while the Ave 
Maria was sung. Little girls dressed nicely 
in short white frocks preceded the proces- 
sion, scattering green leaves and flowers 
upon the road, and hundreds of boys 
assembling from different villages lined the 


route of the procession with branches of birch 
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trees in their hands, to make a gay avenue 
for the Queen of Heaven to pass under. 

It was a festival day indeed to Marie. 
Very beautiful she looked, and every one 
noticed how maidenly and modest she was, 
and how sweetly she bore herself in her 
white robes. 

They sang hymns as they walked along, 
and it was very stirring to the soul to listen 
to those consecrated voices in the May-time. 
It was noticed besides that the birds in the 
trees sang also, and joined in the universal 
praise of God, and every one’s heart was lifted 
up, and all the people rejoiced exceedingly. 

So they went along the great road and 
turned off at the rough cross-way where 
many people from Bovigny awaited them, 
amongst them white-headed old Camille 
Kaulbusch, the Burgomaster, leaning on his 
stick, and then all turned together, walking 
over the meadow all starred with daisies, 
and crossing the stepping-stones over the 
Salm, whose rippling waters sang the more 
_ merrily because belike it was the month of 
May, they traversed the great gloomy 
avenue of the old larches that mark the 
way up the hill, ue so reached La Chapelle 
St. Martin. 
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Ah! and then how loudly they sang the © 
Ave Maria, and how solemn was the prayer 
of the Curé, and how profound the silence 
when all the people went down upon their 
knees. 

Marie Boes was in an exaltation. Her 
soul was in an ecstasy of rapture. Her eyes 
were liquid with pious fervour. Not with 
vain delight did she rustle in the pure tulle 
veil that so became her modest beauty, yet 
did she revel with spiritual delectation 
because she was honoured to be of those 
who carried the image of the blessed Virgin, 
and her heart was filled with religious 
eladness. 

High Mass having been celebrated in the 
chapel, the procession began to re-form for 
the return. In the crowd which stood 
around was Michel Muller, gaping with 
fond admiration. He had eyes for none 
other, though Magdalena Flausch, who was 
dressed exactly as Marie Boes, ogled him 
coquettishly through her veil, and posed 
with ridiculous vanity. Louis Gans, unable 
to banish the sullen frown that Nature had 
stamped upon his brow, stood with his 
hands in his pockets, towering above his 
mates, whom he kept back with his 
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broad shoulders and with hectoring words. 
Josephine Beisch, twinkling her little por- 
cine eyes, set her cap at Louis, but he paid 
her little notice. A crowd of ancients with 
their hats off looked on with vacuous eyes. 
They had seen all this or something like it 
annually for three-score years, and had 
grown callous to all the sights that their 
eyes were likely to look upon on earth. 
some old women, fatigued with the ascent 
of the hill, gossiped and laughed, squatting 
on their haunches or sitting on the low stone 
wall of the church stile. The ceremony had 
reached its climax, and a carnal interval 
ensued. : 

Jean Gengoux, a sly and sinuous youth, 
whose father was one of the most prosperous 
peasants in Bovigny, was also struck with 
Marie’s shrinking beauty. In the hunting 
season he was engaged at the kennels at 
salm-Chateau, and some gentleman had 
given him a huntsman’s pocket-flask, of 
which he was vain. This he flourished 
upon all occasions. Helping himself to a 
thimbleful of the cordial he stepped forward 
now during a pause in the service, and 
presented it to Marie with a gallantry not 
usual amidst the folk of the district. Marie 
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declined it with a curtsey and a shy smile, 
but Magdalena and Josephine, clamouring 
greedily for precedence, eagerly sought the 
favour which had not been proffered them. 
Jean Gengoux was slow to confer the 
precious draught upon these less favoured 
daughters of Eve, but shamed at length by 
their repeated solicitations, he stintingly 
poured out some of the stuff for each of 
them, who in turn tossed off the fiery dose, 
smacking their lips in make-believe of liking 
it. But like the Golden Apple which Paris 
bestowed on Venus, Jean’s obvious award 
was equally a cause of discord. Magdalena 
and Josephine at first quarreled amongst 
themselves, but as the procession moved on 
again, Josephine trod on Marie’s heel, and 
this, patching a peace between the two 
boisterous girls, they both began to tease 
Marie underneath their breath and to peck 
at her like two jackdaws. Their jealousy 
had been previously awakened because the 
Curé had given her a place of greater 
honour than themselves in the procession, 
and their slumbering malice now vented 
itself in many little acts of spite, such as 
kicking stones at her feet as the procession 
wound down the hill, all of which Marie 
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bore with the patience of one who is accus- 
tomed to endure. 

Now on their way back, as they came to 
the stepping-stones over the Salm, a halt 
was made, as custom was, in order that the 
priest might bless the stream, for the Salm 
is abundantly stocked with trout, and is 
besides one of God’s good gifts, providing 
sweet water for both man and beast, and 
fertilizing the valley. 

But as they halted Josephine nudged Mag- 
dalena, and she interpreting her thought, 
they so swayed the table on which they sup- 
ported the image of the Virgin that Marie 
was thrown off her balance and slipped, so 
that one foot was immersed in the stream. 
It was not more than six inches deep at the 
stepping-stones, consequently little harm 
was done, except that she soiled her white 
shoe. But it angered the Curé, who stepping 
forward gently reproved Marie for her awk- 
wardness, before he raised his voice to recite 
the ‘‘Hail Mary.” There were onlookers, 
however, who had seen more of the incident 
than the priest had done—Louis Gans for 
one. He, a master in the arts of malice, 
grinned sympathetically at the two girls, 
who tittered at this acknowledgment of their 
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success, and so evoked another leer of ad- 
miration. Michel Muller, on the contrary, 
was indignant at the injustice which Marie 
bore with so much fortitude, and stepping 
up to Josephine he whispered hurriedly, ‘ If 
there’s. any more of it,’ Utell thes@ye 
Marie overheard him, and though she did 
not speak, he felt sufficiently rewarded by 
her look of gratitude. 

Content with their success, the girls did 
not harass Marie further. The procession 
went on, pausing here and there at a cross 
on the wayside, and finally halting at the 
veposoly near the fountain in the village, the 
whole procession, the priest and the virgins, 
old people and young, with all the crowd 
around, broke into stirring religious song as 
they went on to Beho church, in conclusion 
of the great sacred festival. 

There were shrieks from the children and 
sounds of gaiety and delight as the people 
dispersed to their homes. Henri was in 
good humour, and kissed his daughter; but 
Suzanne, bidding Marie take off her soiled 
shoe, shook her head gravely as she put her 
wrinkled hand into the wetted satinette, and 
called her ‘‘a little slut” for her pains. 

“Ma for!” exclaimed Henri, looking at 
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her proudly. ‘Such a bride she looks! 
Ma belle! the shoe will dry, woman. Come, 
the pork is ready, let us eat.” With that, 
Suzanne put some steaming potatoes on a 
dish, and they sat down to table. 

Henri and his wife lingered over a meal, 
which, though so frugal, was bountiful in 
comparison with their usual midday repast. 
But Marie hastened. Even on féte days the 
cows have to be milked, so Marie quickly 
changed her beautiful white dress and went 
into the stable. But later on she appareled 
herself in it again, for at dusk, on the /éte 
of St. Martin, the village is illuminated, 
and every one wears holiday attire. Every 
cottage window is lit with two candles, and 
a crucifix is placed between. The people 
visit each other and drink geneva, and the 
women gossip and grow merry. Marie was 
very happy, for her father was so _ kind. 
Many of the neighbours came in and told 
her how pretty she was, and laughed at her 
for slipping in the Salm. She could not 
remember a time when every one had been 
so good to her, and when her father made 
her stand on the milking stool whilst the 
neighbours walked round admiringly to look 
at her in every direction, she even proved 
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herself a feminine little maid, and was 
becomingly vain. 

‘Tf her aunt could see her like that,” said 
Suzanne, when the gossips had gone, and 
putting on her spectacles to look fixedly at 
Henri. 

‘“ Hou-i!’’ exclaimed Henri, making the 
sound that ploughmen use to _ horses. 
“ Hou-i! Go on now, Suzanne, Aunt 
Clementina !”’ 

Suzanne nodded. 

‘‘ Why, woman, she’s in Brussels.”’ 

‘“So, well! The child’s worth fetching, 
Henri. She’s pretty enough.” 

Henri walked up to his wife, and without 
a word gave her so sound a cuff upon the 
ear, that she tumbled from her chair, 
upsetting it as she fell. 

‘To Brussels! to that devil’s town, 
woman! No, ma petite belle!’” Then he 
strode out to the estaminet. 


COAPRTER LV. 


Tue féte of St. Martin remained for long 
a red-letter day in Marie’s memory. What- 
ever tinge of unhappiness was in it she 
forgot, remembering only the beauty of 
the day, the holiness of the ceremony, the 
waving banners, the pretty children in their 
white frocks scattering blossoms on _ the 
road, the enfants de cheur in their scarlet 
and lace, and her own pretty dress and veil 
of transparent tulle. How often she thought 
of it all when she laboured in the fields, 
wherein to be alone was often a delight. 
For there she could meditate undistracted, 
none heeding her. 

On Sundays and on féte days she had 
truly the keener happiness of listening to 
the good Curé, and of hearing the sweet 
voices of the choir boys chanting the re- 
sponses; but even in church or on her way 
thither she had frequently to endure annoy- 
ance to which, she now recognized, she 
was frequently subjected. Josephine openly 
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taunted her in the street; Magdalena looked 
daggers at her when she prayed; Michel 
persecuted her with admiration, lolling his 
tongue whenever and wherever he saw her, 
and she was conscious that he now came to 
church on purpose to stare at her. It was 
well for her that she did not know how Louis 
Gans’ black and sullen eyes often lit with 
evil purposes as she passed his door, for no 
one in the village was more obnoxious to 
her. She was indeed surrounded with evil. 
At home her happiness depended on her 
father’s mood and her mother’s whim; but 
had Marie been less dutiful, she might have 
deemed, with good reason, that they both 
acted towards her with evil intention, and 
often of unnatural purpose, to make her 
home life unhappy. Yet she was too filial, 
and by nature too reverent, to think so ill of 
those whom religion and duty alike taught 
her to honour. 

So it was that Marie loved the absolute 
seclusion of the fields. There, amidst the 
birds and the flowers, in the sunshine that 
beamed on her from Heaven, her thoughts 
were free to rest undisturbed on visions of 
purity and holiness. There her imagination 
built up the three altars of Beho, and raised 
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-the white Christ in day-dreams. Often she 
would pause in her field work to momen- 
tarily bend her knee to imagined saints that 
her spiritual vision looked upon, and at the 
midday rest she would frequently seek the 
seclusion of a narrow stretch of forest that 
bordered a strip of her father’s property, 
and beneath the gloom of the larches wade 
knee deep amidst the bracken, dappled with 
the sunlight that stole through the sombre 
branches, until finding a cross that she had 
cut in the bark of a tree, she would kneel in 
that columned aisle of Nature as in a silent 
cathedral, and pour out her heart in prayer, 
until the spirit shape of the priest with his 
divine lineaments appeared to her regarding 
her with his gentle eyes and with uplifted 
hand dowering her with his benison. 

‘¢ Seek solace, not in the love of man, but 
in the love of God,” was a frequent saying 
of the Curé’s. When she was a child she 
remembered how he had patted her head 
with his gentle hand as though he had 
known how little share she had in any 
earthly heart. And he repeated it again 
from the pulpit in the crowded church to 
all the people when last he preached to 
them. Marie thought of his words again 
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and again. They echoed in her ears. At 
night when she lay down to sleep, in the 
dusk before dawn when she rose for her 
daily labour, and now when she knelt in the 
forest, came to her these words of comfort 
like the refrain of a psalm. 

Marie was a true lover of Nature, reflec- 
tive, pensive, almost poetic. It pleased her 
to look at the wide green of meadow land, 
the reposeful swell of the undulating hills, 
at the weird distances afar, and the im- 
measurable, illimitable blue. It pleased 


her to listen to Nature’s mysterious voices ; 


to hear the trees talking with their innumer- 
able leafy tongues in incessant whispers; to 
hear the babbling waters of the Salm at its 
source, wondering whence it babbled and 
how great it grew, to hear the song of morn- 
ing birds, lark, and thrush, and linnet, the 
solemn caw of the rook in the heat of noon, 
and the twittering choir in the forest at 
evensong; to hear the fir cones fall and the 
pods burst, to listen to the zephyrs kissing 
the flowers, to the chirp of insects and all 


_ the buzz of life, when the scents of earth 


from clod and brook and flower and leaf filled 
her nostrils. It pleased her to be blown 
by the winds—the strong breezes tossing 
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and tangling her wild, unkempt hair, to run 
before the wind carried on its wings like a 
leaf, to struggle against it contending every 
step, to smell its power and strength as she 
inhaled the vigours of the blast. Even the 
rain pleased her, though it tried her too; 
though she scampered for shelter to the wood 
or the quarry, still she loved the patter of the 
great drops, the gathering of the thunder- 
clouds, and the brightness of the lightning. 
The mystery of life, the origin and destiny 
of things, came perplexingly to her dreaming 
mind, as problems of perpetual interest. 
What was the end and import of being? 
Why the flower? Why the seed? Why 
the lavish waste of life? Why, above all, 
did death overtake all Nature so inexorably? 
The sheep bleated in the field. Minnette 
pricked up her ears and looked at Marie 
with fond, intelligent eyes, her nose lying 
prone between her paws, her tail wagging 
sagaciously. How aimless was life! What 
beauty, what docility, what patience in suf- 
fering, what gentleness in every individual 
lamb that frisked in the meadow! For 
what? Why had the innumerable millions 
of sheep the pains they endured, their fears, 
their harassments, their doggings and 
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drivings? Why this eternal note of pain in 
the sad world ? 

The cattle grazed on the luscious grass, 
their bells tinkling. An Alderney cow, con- 
tentedly chewing the cud, looked at Marie 
with placid bovine gaze. 3 

There is such happiness in Nature. A 
butterfly with wings lighter than a snow- 
flake rose from the cup of a flower, and — 
flitted like a fluttering fairy thing to settle 
palpitating on a stone. 

Now under the girl’s eye a team of oxen 
ploughed a strip where the grass was done. 
Deeply through the earth the share was 
driven. The fat furrow turned and fell like 
a breaking wave, and scores of worms cut in 
twain wriggled in the pangs of death as the 
share went through them. 

Ah, why, if happiness may be, should 
there be also such mystery of pain ? 

Did the flowers feel too when the plough- 
share went through them that they lay there 
severed and dying? 

Verily, the world was full of sorrow. 
What sadness in her own life! From dawn 
till nightfall incessant labour. From week 
to week, from year to year, through all the 
toilsome hours how little joy! How little 
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human kindness, how little even of sym- 
pathy! What were her days but weariness 
and fatigue? There were mothers who 
loved their children, daughters who were 
their fathers’ pride. Why could she not 
win such affection, and have some share in 
human love? Well, she would be dutiful 
and good, and compel her parents’ hearts to 
take her in. Most girls had brothers; she 
had none. Most girls had lovers, but they 
brought them evil and sorrow. They were 
best without lovers indeed. 

The oafish figure of Michel Muller occurred 
to her, the memory of his odious kiss felt 
noisome on her cheek. She shuddered. 

Human love; after all, what did it mean 
to her? Her father’s oath, sometimes his 
blow, and now and then a scanty word of 
appreciation. Her mother’s callous speech 
and cold regards. Curses and loud com- 
plaints, silent malice and looks of ill-will 
passed between her father and mother con- 
tinually. They wrangled and quarreled and 
strove with each other incessantly, and theirs 
was the love of man and wife. 

The wind blew through her hair, and the 
breeze whispered to her—‘‘ Seek solace, not 
in the love of man, but in the love of God.” 


_ PART II—SUMMER. 
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CHAPTER I. 


MarigE was always employed. She no 
longer watched the cattle at grass, and all 
the ploughing and sowing was done, but 
when there was no field occupation Suzanne 
found other services for which she could be 
utilized. In truth, Suzanne was getting old, 
and Henri grew lazier than ever as he dis- 
covered the less he did the more did he earn 
out of the active Marie. 

She had now a small cart, drawn by her 
patient dog, the successor of Minnette, a 
strong hound of the type that one sees 
hundreds of in the streets of Antwerp or 
Amsterdam. This little cart was packed 
with small articles of haberdashery. But- 
tons, tapes, reels of silk and cotton, pins 
and needles, shoe-laces, small embroideries 
and edgings, and many other such trifles, 
were packed in the cart with which Marie 
was sent round to the neighbouring villages 
to trade from door to door. Good profit did 
Marie make at this small venture. Her pack 
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of goods was shrewdly chosen, and she had 
a winsome, honest face to commend them 
withal. She wasted no time upon the way, 
but pushed the cart with willing hands, lest 
poor Minnette should tire of his heavy bur- 
den, so that at the end of every day, though 
often late and always weary with trudging 
so far, she came home with a good store of 
money in her pouch from the goods she had 
vended. 

But seldom with enough to satisfy Su- 
zanne. ‘‘Ah, is that all you’ve sold, Marie?” 
she would say in her shrill discontented note. 
‘Flow much road did you go? Eh? stopped 
at Grand Halleux ? Well there, and turned 
back without reaching Coo! Tut! tut!” 

‘‘ Why, mother, I have done my best and 
sold many things to-day—ay, all the but- 
tons. Truly, next time I will go to Coo, if 
you will it. But even now ’tis late.” 

She took off her heavy boots, for she was 
tired. 

‘Sit ye down, child, and eat. I would 
not have ye do more than your strength 
allows. But ma for! Since you have sold 
such good store of buttons ’tis pity you did 
not press the thread. Ah, and tut! tut! not 
a skein of wool.” 
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‘‘ At this season they ask not for wool, 
mother.” 

‘‘Happen had you gone to Coo they 
would have wanted wool there. Where go 
you to-morrow ?”’ 

“To the near villages; ’tis my day for 
Bovigny, Cirrieux, and Gouvy.”’ 

‘‘Ah, a short road that, and a poor one. 
Happen ’twould be better to spend a long 
day at Vielsalm, where there be more 
people.” 

“ As you will, Morne but ’tis my day for 
the near villages, and they look for me. If 
I keep not the rule they buy their wants 
elsewhere.”’ 

‘Bah! if they buy elsewhere, rate them 
well. Ye are too much afraid to wag that 
silly tongue of yours. But go your own way.” 

So next day Marie harnessed Minnette 
to the cart, and having packed up a new 
store of goods, started soon after dawn for 
Bovigny. 

Bovigny is not far from Beho, and down- 
hill all the way, so Marie was there even 
while half the village was asleep. But soon 
she was making endeavours to vend her 
wares. Now, at the door of the principal 
cottage of the village stood old Camille 
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Kaulbusch, the most prosperous peasant in 
Bovigny, and its Burgomaster, smoking his 
pipe. Marie looked at him timidly as she 
passed, and with a word to Minnette, stopped © 
her cart at his door. Then she opened her. 
cart and showed her store of goods, boot- 
laces and matches, pencils and pens, and 
all the bright new things she had that could 
tempt the eye of the Burgomaster, for, as 
Marie knew, a man like Camille Kaulbusch 
could not want needles and thread, and tapes 
and pins—for was he not a childless man 
and a widower ? 

‘‘ Nay,’’ said Camille, ‘‘ I want none such 
at all, ma belle.” 

Then Marie, not content, opened another 
' tray. There were cheap pipes and cigar 
tubes, which Suzanne had packed up for 
such an eventuality as this, but Camille 
needed none. 

He was a white-headed old man, with a 
wrinkled face and wrinkled eyelids, but he 
opened them wide as he watched Marie. 
She turned over her goods, displaying them 
slowly, and with a kind of pretty artifice, 
hoping to allure her customer if possibly his 
eye would light on something for which he 
had a mind. 
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But there was nothing that would do. So 
she packed up her store, and put away the 
little parcels, and fitted one tray after 
another into the cart, and finally put on 
the top case of all, that which contained the 
buttons and needles and trumpery, which 
exposed its contents automatically as she 
closed the cart. | 

But Camille said, ‘‘ You have buttons there, 
ma belle, and thread too, I’ll warrant, eh? 
Come now, perhaps we may traffic yet.” 

So Marie opened the cart again quickly, 
- and looked up at the Burgomaster with face 
all smiles, saying, ‘‘Do you want buttons, 
BiLAet ne | 

‘That I do, and some one’s fingers to sew 
them on. Yours are deft enough, pretty 
one! Can you put a button on my shirt, 
child?” 

‘* Right willingly, sir,” said Marie, thread- 
ing a needle at once, and looking up at him 
gaily, as he held out his arm and showed the 
puckered shirt, buttonless at the wristband. 

‘Tis a plight to be in,” said the old man, 
running his fingers through his grey locks. 
“Jah! Long have I been wondering. 
Your face I knew, pretty one! but till this 
moment I knew not how or where. ’Twas 
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you whom I saw at La Chapelle St. Martin. 
You were one of the virgins, N’est ce pas ?” 

MM CSP SIT © 

‘Ha! and now you sell trumperies, eh? 
And whence have you come so early this 
morning—from Beho ?”’ 

‘Yes, ’sir.”’ 

‘So, so. An industrious maid and a 
good, or the Curé would not put you to 
carry the Blessed Virgin. And pray—your 
fame) 

‘ Marie, sir. Marie Boes.”’ 

‘“Marie Boes. Ay! A daughter of Henri 
Boes, of Beho ?” 

OV CS SIL. 

‘Bien! Ihave heard of you. A good 
maid. Well, and a good profit you make, 
Pll be bound, of the little cart and dog.” 

Marie made a wry face by way of denial, 
for so her mother had taught her. 

‘“Come in, Marie Boes. There is a 
draught of milk for you and a loaf. Eh! 
but ’tis a hungry morning.”’ 

Marie looked around the room admiringly, 
and crossed herself before a china crucifix 
that hung upon the wall, as she ate of the 
loaf and drank the milk. 

‘‘So Marie, there is for the button.”’ 
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She pocketed the coin—it was only five 
centimes, the smallest coin in circulation— 
and making a curtsey she started again with 
her barrow. 

“ Bon jour, Marie.” 

‘“* Bon jour, Monsieur.” 

he Burgomaster watched hae down the 
road, musing as he smoked his pipe. Then 
he went out and walked along aimlessly. 

*‘1’m.a lonely man,” he replied, ‘‘ and if I 
had a nurse in my old age ’twould be better 
for me than to mope alone. If I had a 
daughter—but I have none. My wife—God 
rest her soul!—was too old to bear me 
children, and to whom can I leave my land 
but to my nephews and nieces—the devil 
take them—but not a yard, no!’’ And the 
old man struck a stone with his stick to 
emphasize his thoughts. ‘Not a yard of 
land shall nephew or niece inherit from me. 
No, no, not a yard goes to one of them, the 
calculating ingrates!”” The Burgomaster 
sighed. By this time he had reached the 
great road, and his steps turned him towards 
the direction of La Chapelle St. Martin. 

He thought of Marie again, of her 
industry and patience, and of the pretty 
temper she showed when she fastened the 
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button on.his wristband. Then he knew 
how the village talked of her as an honest 
girl, filial, religious, dutiful. Then his mind 
went back to the day a month or two ago 
when he saw her at La Chapelle St. Martin 
in her white veil, bearing the image of the 
Queen of eves 

‘Ah, ah. A sweet morsel she looked 
that ne Pardieu ! and what a bride she 
would be for a young man.” At this 
thought old Camille Kaulbusch sat down by 
the roadside whence he could see the spire 
of St. Martin’s peeping above the top of the 
trees in_the wood on the hill, and lighting 
another pipe he continued his reflections. 

Perplexing thoughts, serious thoughts, yet 
pleasing thoughts they were, to judge from 
the old man’s face, and they occupied him 
so that his pipe went out again and 
again. But at last they reached a climax. 
Springing to his feet and clutching his stick, 
the old man set off up the road, striding 
along under the larches past the Chateau de 
Bovigny, and with set purpose as one who 
knew his mind, made straight for Beho. 


Suzanne Boes was counting her money— 
an occupation that was the great delight of 
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her solitude. Henri had gone to Bastogne 
to sell a cow in the market. Suzanne 
accordingly anticipating that she would be 
alone, had the blind down in her window, 
and the table in her inner parlour was 
covered with silver money. 

_ Henri knew nothing of this store. What- 
ever money Henri touched melted quickly 
into liquor. Suzanne pinched and saved 
and scraped, and Henri, in his dull-witted 
way, often wondered how it was they were 
not better off considering how thrifty 
Suzanne was. 

The peasant folk thereabouts are much 
given to economy, and many of them become 
misers in their greed and avarice. Misers 
are rare in England, but in the Ardennes 
there are many. In England the peasants 
earn but they do not possess. In the 
Ardennes the peasants possess but they do 
not earn. The Ardennais are lazy but they 
are avaricious, they do not like to work but 
they love to acquire, and if they once get a 
piece of land nothing will induce them to 
part with it. Theirland hunger is almost a 
vice. Yet they do not till their land to best 
advantage; they are too thrifty, too miserly 
to expend upon it either manure or seed, 
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and, fearing to risk a few rancs, they lose 
hundreds. A miser, literally, is one who so 
loves to hoard money that the passion 
becomes a madness. Suzanne was in this 
sense mad. Miserliness was the key-note 
of her character. Her lust to hoard and 
keep made her almost weep if occasion 
required her to part with her gains. To 
add to her store, to spare and scrape and | 
get and grasp money—to hide it, to see it, 
to hear it chink, to burnish it and see it 
shine, to touch it and hear it ring—but 
softly, softly, so that the neighbours should 
not know, or they would rob her! 

The peasants do not put their money into 
banks. It may be safe there, yes, and it 
breeds other money and grows and grows. 
Oh yes. But you cannot see it in a bank. 
You cannot take it up in your hands, and 
play with it. You cannot toss it about and 
hear the metallic harmony of its hard, 
sardonic laugh, that thrilling, fascinating, 
diabolical, chinking laughter. 

Nor gold do they prefer. No, let them 
have it in great five-franc pieces, something 
substantial, something heavy in their pockets, 
something big to see and feel and pile up, 
which rings loudly when it chinks together. 
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So thinks Suzanne as she sits at her table, 
counting up her silver pieces with cold joyin 
her glittering eyes as she clutches her coins 
and listens to the devilish music of their ring. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Hush! It must not ring 
tooloud. Chink! chink! One! two! Chink! 
chink! Three! four! ten! Chink! chink! 
chink! chink! twenty! Oh! the beautiful 
money! MHandsful of it! Ha! ha! listen to 
itsring. Do youhearitslaughter? Devil’s 
music? that, ay!» ay! . Chink, chink! I 
love its sound. I will give anything for it. 
So you bring it, take what you will. My 
body, my soul. I starve to add to my store. 
I give up all joy for this delirious greed. 
No pleasure in the world for me but this. 
So take what you will, I say,—my happiness, 
my ease, my comforts, my all, my daughter.”’ 


‘Bon jour, Madame Boes. It is of your — 
daughter that I would speak with you.” 
_ Suzanne turned and beheld a man standing 
with his hand on the latch of her open door. 

Uttering a piercing shriek, she threw her- 
self on the table, covering her money with 
her out-stretched hands. 

‘Robber, thief,’ she cried, clutching at 
her coins. ‘What do you want? Out! 
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out! I have nothing here. I am a poor 
woman. I have nothing. I will call my 
neighbours. You will beimprisoned. I shall 
shout for the gens d’armes. Eh? What? 
Who ? What Burgomaster? Bovigny ! 
Camille! Camille Kaulbusch! Sacré bleu! 
Go out a minute, good Mr. Burgomaster 
Kaulbusch, and I will let you in again.” 

Camille, smiling, went out again as the 
woman wished. Then she flew to the door 
and bolted it, ran to the table where her 
money lay, and sweeping it into a sack, tied 
it up securely, trembling with nervous excite- 
ment and panting with fright. Still her fear 
had not passed. Lifting her skirt, she tied 
the sack of money around her waist, con- 
cealed by her petticoats. This done she 
breathed more freely, and at length ap- 
proached the window. She pulled up the 
blind, and peering out looked for Camille 
Kaulbusch, who stood quietly at the door. 
Opening the window she said— 

‘Well, who are you?” 

“T have told you, Camille Kaulbusch. 
Do you not know me? I know you well, 
Madame Boes, and your husband Henri. 
also. But it is with him, perhaps, that I 
must deal.” 
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‘No, Mr. Burgomaster, I recognize you 
well. What is it then you want ?”’ 

“If you let me in I will tell you.” 

‘‘ Speak to me here, Monsieur Kaulbusch, 
at the window.”’ 

‘No, I will wait. I can deal with Henri. 
You have too much money to count, so I 
can tell him.” And Camille, who was a 
cunning man, began to move away. 

“Stay! Stay, good Monsieur Kaulbusch. 
I will open to you,’ cried Suzanne, unbolt- 
ing the door. ‘‘ What is it then you want?” 
~ Come in, Mr. Burgomaster.”’ 

“Ah! Bien! A poor cottage this for so 
rich a woman, Suzanne Boes.”’ 

“Rich! Hush,man! Hush! Is allthe 
village to know if I have a few five-franc 
pieces? If Henri knew! Saints above us! 
he would drink the lot, and all I should have 
for my thrift would be a broken head. Say 
not a word to Henri, good Monsieur Kaul- 
busch. I pray you for the love of God.” 

“4Ach,woman! Whatisittome? Perhaps 
I have my own little hoard which I love as 
you do. Ay, and land too, that my nephews 
and nieces crave for, but which they won’t 
have, Suzanne, either now or later—no, the 
ingrates |” 
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“No, Camille Kaulbusch, no. Sit down 
and rest.” | 

“We can’t take it with us, Suzanne,” said 
Camille, sighing sadly as he sank in his chair. 
‘Neither land nor silver; more’s the pity.” 

They both groaned. 

‘So it must be left to some one.” 

‘Alas, yes!”’ sighed Suzanne. 

“As for me, my old woman—God rest 
her soul—has gone. I have neither son nor 
daughter, for she bore me none. I married 
a woman old enough to be my mother, as 
your Henri did.” 

“Brute! What say you?” 

‘But the truth, no more. Vvaiment! 
Well, but you are happier than I, Suzanne. 
You have a daughter.” 

‘oo Nbaria.:) 

‘“Marnie. A good:child.<> Nest ce pager 

‘‘So, so. She is better than none.” 

‘“She ploughs, Madame Boes. I have 
seen her. She milks the cows. She plants, 
hoes—nay, what does she not? The house- 
work: it is well. And now the little cart 
wherewith she peddles her wares. ’Tis 
profitable. Nest ce pas ?” 

‘No, Camille. It is not profitable,” said 
Suzanne mendaciously. | 
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‘‘ She can sew on buttons, too, the little 
woman! And she is an honest wench, ay, 
and good too, for did she not bear the Blessed 
Virgin six weeks since to la Chapelle ?”’ 

“She might be worse, Monsieur Kaul- 
busch.” 

‘““T warrant that. Bzen! She will be get- 
ting married some day, Suzanne.” 

“Married! Comment! ‘The silly child is 
still but a maid. No, M’sieu. Time enough 
for that. No, no, no. Nonsense, Camille. 
What are you talking of. She is even yet a 
maid, I tell you.” 

‘ Pardieu! the pretty thing,” exclaimed the 
old man, crossing his legs. 

‘And I would not have her marry,’’ re- 
sumed Suzanne crossly. ‘‘ For though, look 
you, you speak too well of her, still I’ll not 
deny that the child is useful. But now, old 
man. What is it, all this? What have you 
come for ?”’ 

“Well, Suzanne! I have thought it over. 
Bon! It is best always to be honest. The 
child, I said to myself, is useful, a good 
daughter to Henri and to you. All the 
village knows that. But soon, as girls will, 
Madame Boes. Phew! Allez! She is 
gone !’’ 
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Camille whistled as he said this, and flung 
his arms in the air. 

“Out on you! Betise! Why do you come 
here, man, totellmethis? Theslut! I have 
nursed her. I have brought her up, fed, — 
clothed, and tended her, and soon, perhaps, 
like the rest, she will vanish. Girls are 
ungrateful cattle!” 

‘“Ay, therefore have I come, Suzanne. 
Since she will surely go some day, and soon 
—for Henri strikes her, it is said,—would it 
not be wise, Madame, to make a prudent 
match for your daughter? ’Tis better so 
than that she should stray to Liege or 
Namur. The devil only knows what would 
happen her.’ 

‘“‘T have thought it over, Camille.” 

‘Ah! You have considered her marriage, 
tien 17? 

“Comment! Her marriage! No, man! 
Have I not told you she is too young? But 
we have thought of her, Henri and I, what 
we shall do with her.” 

WEY 

‘Well, and it concerns not you, Camille.” 

‘“Tisten, Suzanne. I have much land. 
I have cows and sheep and pigs. I have 
been thrifty, as you have been, and | am 
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alone. I have no one to sew a button on ° 


my shirt. Look you, if I marry your 
daughter, she will come to all I have.” 

Camille leant back in his chair, and looked 
Suzanne full in the face as he made this 
portentous announcement, fully expecting 
that she would jump with delight at the 
prospect, for he knew her cupidity. 

The woman sat stone still, blinking her 
shrewd eyes. Camille watched her narrowly 

‘Tt is not to be thought of, M’sieu.” 

“ Comment ?” 

“No! Impossible, M’sieu.” 

“ Comment ?’’ exclaimed the old peasant, 
grasping his stick, as he rose in astonish- 
ment from his chair. ‘‘ Do you know what 
you are refusing ? Have you thought of my 
lands, my oxen? And I have horses, too. 
Money, ah! you should see the money I 
have.”’ : 

‘‘ What is it to me?”’ 

“Tt will go to your Marie.” 

‘Still, I do not benefit.” 

“Aha! Vvraiment, vraiment! Suzanne. 
It lies there: you do not benefit. Still you 
would have me as a relative.”’ 

The old woman made a grimace. 

‘Perhaps I must talk with Henri.” 

G.L. G 
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‘““?'T would be better to talk to me only, 
Camille. Marie is industrious; we want 
her, both of us. She is invaluable. She 
does everything. She earns all we have. 
Henri is a drunken sot. He never works. 
True, to-day he has gone to Bastogne to 
sell our best milch cow—fool that I was 
to let him go. But he will come back 
muddle-headed with only half of the money. 
Ah! It makes me weep to think of it. The 
waste. Marie must work harder yet to 
make it up.. Oh, she is a treasure. I can- 
not lose her. The little angel !” 

‘You are not the wise woman I took you 
for, Suzanne. Marie will go off of her own 
accord. One of these days some strapping 
lad will make her work for him—some 
penniless loon, perchance, without a franc 
to call his own, without a strip of land. 
And then where will you be, old woman? 
Parbleu! You will have to draw on that 
little sack of silver then !”’ 

‘Be still!’ cried Suzanne, as the tears 
cameto her eyes. ‘‘ Have done!” 

‘‘One by one,’’ continued Camille relent- 
lessly, seeing the hit he had made, ‘one 
by one you will have to take from your 
hoard. It will get lighter, that sack of 
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yours. One by one, and one after another, 
those pieces will go—until, mein Gott! you 
will not have a five-centimes piece for a loaf 
of bread. Bon jour, Madame Boes!” 

“Stay, Camille Kaulbusch. I am but a 
fond mother. Stay while I dry my eyes. 
Do not go yet. Wait while I get something 
to wet your lips. Sit ye down again and 
be neighbourly with a silly old woman. 
Marriage! Ach Gott! My little one. The 
child!” | 

She put a key to the cupboard door and 
took out the little decanter of geneva, with 
two glasses, and, having put them on the 
table, filled them carefully, so that not a 
drop should be spilt. 

Camille Kaulbusch sat down again, tossed 
off the contents of his glass, and refilled it. 
The old woman also sat down, and sipped 
her glass sparingly. 

The old man sighed heavily. 

Suzanne put her hand on his, and said, 
almost cheerfully—‘ It is not so bad as all 
that. We have our plans for Marie.” 

‘“Alors !. What are they ?”’ 

She nodded her head sagaciously, but did 
not speak. 

‘All girls are alike, Suzanne. When they 
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grow to Marie’s age they are tired, woman, 
of the home that has sheltered them. Do 
not build on sand. She will leave you.” 

‘‘ Belike, but if we lose Marie’s services— 
we shall have an equivalent.” 

Aha?! 

‘‘ Our, M’sieu! ” 

“It is a question of price then ?”’ 

eoAgore dt 

‘“T would make settlements upon your 
daughter.” 

‘That would be no advantage to me.”’ 

‘‘And Henri—he would want something 
as well as you.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘A four 
boire would satisfy Henri.”’ 

‘CAnd you?’ 

‘‘M’sieu has said. You have land, give me 
some. Money. Well, if we lose Marie, we 
must have money instead.”’ 

‘““Sacré bleu! Are you mad? Money! 
Land! I give these to you!” cried Camille 
in genuine surprise, putting on his hat. 
“ Saints above us! Keep your little fool, 
if you can. We can’t traffic, we two, if 
that’s how you value her.” 

‘‘She’s a clever child, Camille, and no 
fool whatever. An industrious, willing, 
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honest maid. The housewife she is! The 
butter she makes—so cool her hand! Ah, 
- you know not what a treasure our Marie is. 
Go look at our bit of land or two. Where 
will you see such field work—not a weed in 
the whole patch, and all the dung gathered 
from the road, for Henri sold the manure 
from our cowshed. ‘The fool!” 

“True, woman; she is a good maid.” 

‘Ay, Camille Kaulbusch,” continued the 
woman significantly, as she put her hand on 
his shoulder; ‘‘and if you could see her. 
’Tis not her face only, the pretty creature! 
~ Lucky the man will be who has her. ’Tis 
a fair sweetmeat for an old man to taste. 
The morsel! There’s Michel Muller, and 
many a young man hereabouts longing to 
trap her.”’ 

“Who? Michel Muller!” : 

‘¢Old Muller’s second son. Ay, and 
many more.”’ 

‘The devil take them.” 

‘Half the lads in the village want her, 
Camille.” 

“ Ach Gott! But not to marryher. The 
boys! ‘The landless loons! What is the 
good of them to you; what to her?” 

‘True, Camille, she is too modest for a 
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boy to waste. I would you had her for a 
playmate. Pretty company she will make 
for an old man. I laugh to think of it.” 

The old man’s face flushed red against his 
white hair. | | 

‘“‘Pardieu! Iwill pay you something, then.” 

‘Think it over, Camille. Her skin is as 
white as linen. ’Tis only face and arms are 
sunburnt—and a pretty face. You must say 
that yourself.” 

‘‘A sweet face, Suzanne. A sweet face and 
a delicate. Come, let’s have anend. I am 
not so young that I can afford to dilly-dally 
over this business. Alas, that I am so old! 
But she shall be the best portioned widow 
in Bovigny. We cannot take our gold to 
heaven. Ah, Suzanne! Death! I like not 
to think of it.” 

‘Nor I. Tell me nothing of the girl’s 
inheritance. Ere then, perchance, I shall 
lie there amidst those crowded graves, in six 
foot of land. Bah! it makes me shudder.” 

‘‘ Have done, woman, with such cold talk. 
A strip of land you shall have now.” 

ASO INOW Es 

‘When I marry Marie.” 

“ Whatland 

‘“ At Bovigny.”’ 
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“Tis too far away.” 

‘‘ There is my strip of woodland at Beho. 
’Tis near your own barley patch.” 

‘‘T know it well, with the good stack of 
wood upon it.”’ 

“ But that is too big, woman! Pardieu, I 
am not aking. I have land and a few cows, 
but I am only a peasant proprietor, when all 
is said.” 

“It is a good piece of wood—with the 
clover patch.” 

fo With: the -clover nn Bon Dieu, 
woman! Is there no end to your greed ?”’ 

‘“T say with the clover patch, Camille. 
She is a pretty girl, and industrious, a 
willing——”’ 

‘“‘ Peste, woman! Thatisallagreed. But 
the wood alone; the beeches on it. Think, 
such a property is not to be had every day.” 

‘OWith the: clover patch attached. — Yes.’’ 

“Ts it a bargain, then? The handsome 
strip of beech-wood. What a propertyto go © 
like this! And the clover patch. Oh, ’twill 
break my heart to part with it. But not the 
growing crop, Suzanne.” 

‘“ Bah! Oldscrew! All that is on it, of 
course, Camille Kaulbusch. The wood and 
the stack, the clover, and the pig.” 
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“Pio! What pig, woman? Who said 
pig? There is no pig on the land.” 

‘“ Yesu ! If Marie isn’t worth a pig! But 
we'll not hurry, Burgomaster. I do not 
want to part with the girl.” 

‘“Vaten! Take the pig, then, toe, the 
clover patch, and the crop; the stack of 
wood—ah, ’tis all cut and ready for the 
mine, all trim and ready—and the strip of 
wood. Youwillbeggarme. But ’tis agreed. 
never go from my word. A glass upon it.” 
He filled the glasses and drank. 

“You have not drunk, Suzanne—sister.” 
“No: 1 donot consenn 

“You refuse! My beech-wood, all that 
property, stack and all, clover patch, crop, 
and. pig. your “retuses | AVeu, od ava 
mad to offer. Not another such chance 
will you have for the beggarly slut. I 
was a fool to give so much. The little 
pedlar!” 

‘‘ Burgomaster, you perplex me; I know 
not what to say.” 

‘“T ought to have bargained with Henri.” 

‘No, no, no; do not do that, Camille 
Kaulbusch.” 

“Yes, Isay. And I shall tell him, too, ’tis 
no use bargaining with you, because you are 
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so rich with your sack of silver, that you 
hoard out of his knowledge.” 

No, no, Canulle: 

“So rich that you are silly, Suzanne 
Bes: 

“Ts it still your offer, Camille ?” 

ua! 

‘Then let me sleep it over. Come to me 
again. I am but a silly mother.” And the 
old woman, overcome by excitement, burst 
into tears. 

‘“T will see you again, Suzanne.’’ 

‘‘ Ay, but say nothing to Henri.” 

‘“ Not a word.” 


CHAPTER aii; 


Tue June days were nearly done. The 
hay was cut and garnered. It would be 
time for the Carousel directly. The villagers 
were white-washing their hovels. It is in 
the long evening hours of summer-time that 
Beho is made white for the fair. 

On the rst of July there are always great 
doings in Beho. Every one makes holiday. 
People from the neighbouring villages walk 
over to the feast. 

For weeks before the great event prepara- 
tions have been made, and every one looks 
to see his friends. Girls in domestic service 
come home for a few days from the neigh- 
bouring town of Bastogne, and even from 
Liege and Namur. The cabarets and 
estaminets are full; one wonders where all 
the people come from, and why there is so 
much hilarity. But the answer is always— 
“Tt is the Carousel.” 

So Marie stood on a ladder with a pail of 
wash and a brush, and the dingy hovel was 
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made bright like all the others in Beho. 
Aunt Clementina was coming this year all 
the way from Brussels—a thing she had 
not done for fifteen years or more. The 
cowshed doors were painted with a new 
coat of green, and the booths were already 
being put up for the fair. 

The Curés do not encourage these 
festivities, but great as their influence over 
the Ardennais is, the Carousel is a time- 
honoured institution. It is the one /éte 
of the year that is not a religious festival ; 
its joys are utterly secular and carnal. 
But even though the Curé frowns, the 
people feast, and when its immoral joys 
are over—well, confession is good for the 
soul. 

Aunt Clementina, though younger than 
her sister Suzanne, was a grizzled dame. 
Oh, but she was not a peasant woman at 
all. She was dressed like a town lady. 
She did not walk even from Gouvy, but 
hired a chaise, and yet not a bit of pride 
in her—no, though she was so rich too 
with her business. So all the village said 
when she came. 

She laughed so gaily too, and looked at 
everything so curiously. -Oh, but this was 
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brave, and the country how bright it 
looked, with the railway going through it. 
‘Now, Suzanne, who’d believe that, who 
lived there more than half a century ago? 
Eh? Well. The same place, too. Every- 
thing the same. Water troughs at the 
same corner. The cowshed, just the same. 
Hooui!’’ and she whistled like a cowherd, 
and made the animals get up and stand 
over, poked them with her parasol, prodded 
them aside with her fists, stood ankle deep 
in the reeking straw, and laughed till the 
tears ran down her cheeks. 

‘Ah, what a brave day! And Henri 
now, the man he is! How hot it is, and 
not used to standing. Ah, yes, a chair at 
the door. Embrace me, Henri. Ah, chérie! 
Comment ? ‘The decanters that were father’s. 
There, now, everything the same. Poor 
dear. Yes. It makes me weep to think 
of it. Geneva, chérie! Just a little glass. 
Merct, chérie! Merci, merci.” 

She was all thanks and smiles, and 
every one was ‘‘deary!”’ to this creature 
of seemingly boundless good nature. The 
neighbours crowded about her, and she had 
her quips and jokes with them, and many a 
glass of geneva, till she grew right merry. 
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Old Uncle Flausch came in, too. A very 
old man was he, bent nearly double, but he 
grasped his stick, and tottered up the hill 
to see his niece from Brussels. 

‘“It’s Clementina,” he faltered. ‘‘Eh? 
Ach Gott! Id not have known you, 
Clementina. No, surely. We’re all getting 
old.” 

peOld=tincle (5) Baht “Don't talk of it: 
Suzanne, fill uncle’s glass. Pardieu! 
Embrace me, chérie!”’ 

The old man kissed her, and she him, 
and Henri gave up his chair to him, for 
their furniture was limited. The old man 
sat down panting for breath. 

‘Has he still got the house at the cross- 
ways, Suzanne?” asked Aunt Clementina. 
‘Ay, now, and all the little property. 
Pine Ans 

‘‘And carts and cows, ah, plenty, plenty,” 
said Suzanne, pulling out her knitting. 

- **He won't last long, Suzanne,” said 
Clementina under her breath. ‘‘ He’s done. 
What ? Who's this ?” 

‘“* Marie.” 

‘Marie. Quot? la petite! the babe. 
Parbleu! how she has grown. Come, 
chérve, embrace your auntie. Alors! How 
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the mite has grown, Suzanne, and a useful 
girl, I warrant.” 

‘So, so, Clementina. As children go. 
Works a bit, and wastes a bit, and as 
hungry as a pig. A good child enough, 
but the boots she wears! Ach Gott! She 
is through them in no time, at four francs 
fifty the pair, too. Stir about, child, and 
get the supper on the table. Your aunt 
will be hungry after her journey.” 

“Wait a moment, child. Come again 
to your dear auntie,’’ said Clementina. 
‘There, give me a kissnow. So it’s the fair 
to-morrow. Eh, chérie ? See now, Marie, 
that’s for sweetmeats. You like cakes, and 
there—that’s for the merry-go-round.”’ 

Marie opened her big blue eyes in 
astonishment, as the coins lay in her open 
palm, and looked at her mother inquiringly, 
and then again at her aunt. 

‘Why, what ails the child?” laughed 
Clementina, slapping her knee boisterously. 
‘Ah! She doesn’t get spoilt with pocket- 
money. Look at her now, look, look!” 

Indeed, Marie was so surprised at her 
aunt’s Jargesse that she stood astounded, 
holding a franc in one hand, and in the 
other a great five-franc piece. Aunt 
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Clementina, fat and florid, held her sides, 
shaking with laughter. 

‘‘ What is it for, Aunt einen >” said 
Marie simply, for she did not understand. 

‘What is it for? Listen to her: Was 
ever one so childish? ’Tis for you, my little 
Marie. To spend, pretty one. ’Tis for you 
to spend at the fair. It is the Carousel 
to-morrow, isn’t it? There will be cakes 
to buy and sweetmeats, and the little horses 
to ride round on, and maybe a rocket to 
light or a firework. N’est ce pas? Well, 
you will Is she right, Suzanne—or is 
she a button short ?”’ and Aunt Clementina, 
suddenly interrupting herself, tapped her 
forehead significantly with her fat, be- 
jewelled fingers, for the ‘child listened in 
blank amazement. 

Now, for the first time, Marie was struck 
with her aunt’s flashing rings. They were 
coarse, cheap, and common, but they 
dazzled Marie. 

For a while the girl stood, lips arid eyes 
wide open; then she approached her aunt, 
grasping carefully, as by instinct, the silver 
money in one hand. With the other she 
took her aunt’s hand in hers, and looked 
wonderingly at the rings. 
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“Well, Marie ?”’ 

‘‘ May I touch them, Aunt Clementina ?’ 

“Aunt Clementina! Call me auntie, 
chérie.”” 

‘How they sparkle, auntie?) Why, they 
make me think of—of——”’ 

‘““Of what, child? Don’t be so shy. Say 
what you think.’ 

‘Of the great sourela in the Crown of our 
Blessed Lady.” 

‘‘ Ta, now. Listen to her.”’ 

For a while she still stared at the rings 
with the reverence which she paid to holy 
things, then kissing her aunt’s hand, she 
went away shyly, grasping the six francs in 
her right hand. 

Henri and Suzanne both watched her 
attentively. Each had a similar thought. 
Henri desired to get the five-franc piece 
to spend at the estamimet on the morrow; 
Suzanne desired it to add to her hoard. 
Each divined the design the other had on 
their own child. 

There was not much craft about Henri, 
but his brutality in this instance sufficed in 
lieu of finesse. He went out to the cowshed 
calling Marie loudly to follow him. 

‘Give me the five-franc piece, Marie.” 
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That aunt gave me for the Carousel, 


_ father ?”’ 


‘‘Out. Keep the franc for sweetmeats. 
That is enough, m’est ce pas? Why, a 
whole franc, that’s a fortune.”’ 

“Tl wilt get it. then, father. I laid-1¢ in 
a dish on the shelf when you called me.” 

““Sacré! Be quick, or the old woman 
will have it.” 

Marie ran in at once. Suzanne followed 
her daughter, and whispered—‘ Your father 
has asked you for the money. Eh? Tell 
me no lies. He has asked you, has he not? 
Have you given it him ?”’ 

‘Tt is here in the dish, mother.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, give it me,’’ said Suzanne, slipping 
the six francs into her pocket. ‘‘I will take 
care of it for you, or your father will seize 
it and drink it away. There, in the morn- 
ing I will let you have half a franc, or some- 
thing, for the fair, but don’t tell your father.” 

Henri came in after a while. As Marie 
had not returned he divined that his wife 
had forestalled him. He gave her a black 
look, but as Uncle Flausch was there and 
Aunt Clementina he deemed it prudent for 
once to stifle his rage. 

Later, when every one was asleep, he said— 

G.L. H 
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‘Where is the five-franc piece that you took 
from Marie ?”’ 

And Suzanne, who rarely spoke the truth, 
replied—‘‘ I do not know what you mean, 
Henri;  ‘havewndtigot ate 

Nothing more was said. Henri slowly 
made up his mind that he would not argue 
about it, lest they should wake Clementina, 
as his arguments usually ended in blows, 
but he lay awake, for the five francs fretted 
him. 

He woke very early. It was the height 
of midsummer, and the darkness lasted 
only a few hours. The dawn had not yet 
broken, but the twilight dimly lit their 
unaccustomed room. Their own they had 
yielded to Clementina. The birds had not 
yet begun to twitter, but Suzanne snored 
uncomfortably upon a rough bed of straw, 
covered with arug. Henri crept about on 
tip-toe, looking here and there for the five- 
franc piece. Suzanne’s dress hung on a 
nail. He put his hand into her pocket and, 
stifling an exclamation of joy, drew out the 
great five-franc coin. Then he went out 
quietly, lay down in the cowshed, and went 
to sleep. 

All Beho was very gay in the morning. 
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The children rode noisily on the merry-go- 
round to the accompaniment of incessant 
music. Boys went about with trumpets, 
and the rival skittle alleys were the centre 
of contests, the settlement of which required 
frequent adjournments to an_ estamuinet. 
There were flags and other decorations, 
and towards noon women folk gathered in 
eroups of three or four in their smartest 
dress, munching buns at the stalls of the 
fair, or sitting down outside the estaminets 
with mugs of beer to comfort them. 

Every house in the village was full. 
Every one had friends. Outside every door 
were chairs, and as chairs were few there 
were al fresco seats made with planks set 
up on trestles. But outside the estamuinets 
and the cabarets there were tables at which 
people sat drinking and smoking, playing 
cards sometimes, and eating cakes. It was 
good to see the hilarity of the people, the 
heartiness of their greetings, and the happy 
faces everywhere, their rustic simplicity so 
easily content. The frequency of the men- 
tion of the estaminet may lead the reader 
to exaggerate the gaiety of the village. 
Almost every cobbler and tailor, and every 
other peasant proprietor in the village, has 
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a board over his door on which the word 
estanunet is painted. But usually, except 
upon festivals, no one visits them. 

In the afternoon the people crowded the 
village. More and more folk came from 
Gouvy, Bovigny, Rogery, and even from 
some of the nearer Prussian villages. In 
the fair-field the booths traded briskly and 
dancing began. 

Henri Boes had Clementina on his arm. 
He took her about here and there, and she 
treated him to wine. Louis Gans, a vicious 
young man, always on the guz vive for casual 
hospitality, also found favour in the eyes of 
Clementina. The three went to the house 
of Josephine Beisch’s father, who had a 
cabaret, Clementina again paying, and then 
the party, added to now by some of the 
Beisch family, repaired to the Gans’ house, 
where Josephine, after some demur, paid for 
drinks for every one. 

Being now sufficiently primed they next 
patronised the merry-go-round. Louis Gans 
sat astride one of the wooden horses with 
his arm round Josephine’s waist, who rode 
the pair-horse. Marie Boes, who stood near 
by, would have liked to join the fun. In 
this dull village the arrival of the merry-go- 
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round was an event. The fair was a deli- 
rious whirl of joy. She looked on wistfully. 
It was needless to put her hand in her 
pocket to grope for a stray coin. - She never 
had any such to spend, and her mother had 
taken away her aunt’s dazzling gift. But it 
was some excitement to the child to stand in 
the group which crowded round, witnessing 
the delight of the self-satisfied old folk who 
sat astride the wooden horses revolving 
there complacently, content to listen to the 
hoarse music of the barrel-organ, and to 
join in the shouts and laughter which some 
boisterous act or some rough joke now and 
then evoked. 

Later every one was dancing in the field. 
Old Camille Kaulbusch tried to foot it 
merrily with Suzanne, but both being too 
old to keep it up long they sat down to 
drink beer together. Magdalena Flausch, 
saucily dressed in purple cloth, although 
uncomfortably hot, was on good terms with 
herself and all the world, until her friend 
Josephine began to dance with Louis. 
Green-eyed jealousy thus introduced, the 
two girls were soon afterwards quarreling 
furiously, to Louis’ great delight, who loved 
malice and all the fruits thereof. Magdalena 
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had long been the lover of Louis. They 
had walked together many a time on the 
long midsummer nights, and loitered after 
dusk in the heathery purlieus of the quarry. 
Their liaison was notorious, but such affaires 
du ceur are usual amongst the Ardennais. 
Louis’ new admiration for Josephine Beisch 
naturally provoked Magdalena’s rage. She 
sat biting her finger ends with anger, and 
when Louis had danced his third dance with 
her rival, Magdalena Flausch could brook 
it no longer, and deliberately upset a mug 
of beer over Josephine’s grass-green dress. 
Josephine, uttering a swinish grunt of anger, 
fell upon Magdalena and attacked her, liter- 
ally tooth and nail. The oaths and shrill 
voices of the combatants attracted a crowd, 
and the fair rivals were parted, but their 
disheveled hair, their touzled faces, and 
torn dresses left them both for the immediate 
purposes of the dance hors de combat. 

Yet the dancing, encouraged by these and 
other excitements, proceeded fast and furi- 
ously. Old and young,the matched and the 
ill-paired, the sober and the drunken, footed it 
untiringly. The machine-made music rasped 
on incessantly, and the industrious couples, 
ignorant of the waltz, made up in vigour 
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what they lacked in grace, and romped in 
boisterous mirth when out of breath with 
dancing. Marie. timidly gay, had caught 
the spirit of the hour, and when Louis, cast- 
ing his eyes about for a new partner, lit 
upon her as she stood close to her Aunt 
Clementina, she was almost glad to be asked. 
‘‘ May I have the honour, M’mselle Boes?”’ 
he said, offering her his arm with vain polite- 
ness. 
She smiled at him shyly and prettily, shak- 
ing her head. 
He took off his hat to press his request. 
“Non, M’steu Gans, je vous vremercte,” she 
said simply, standing with her head bent 
modestly, as was her wont. 
‘* Mais quoi ?’’ exclaimed Clementina shrew- 
ishly. ‘‘Whynotdance with the gentleman?” 
« M’steu le Curé does not like us to dance.” 
“TeCuré! Bah! May not poor people be 
merry? Go, child, dance with the gentleman.”’ 
Louis smiled under his perpetual scowl, 
and took Marie’s arm. She was withdrawing | 
it hesitatingly, but Aunt Clementina gave her 
a push, and they joined the dancers. 
Clementina ran her eye over Marie criti- 
cally, and smiled approvingly as the little 
artless maid prettily caught up her skirts in 
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peasant fashion. Clementina nudged her 
sister now and then, winking meaningly 
and laughing coarsely as she made some 
impure joke. 

‘Suzanne, how pretty the girl is!’’ she 
said, with her usual odious wink. ‘‘ Look now, 
how she trips it. The legs she has, the hips 
too, and her bust just forming. V’la! She is 
a fortune with those drooping eyes. Sacre- 
ment! If they would but keep so; but they 
will learn to look saucy like all the rest. 
Hélas! If they only knew, the jades, how 
modesty attracts the men. She is wasted 
here, Suzanne, with all that young fresh 
colour. Why, she is worth twenty francs an 
hour in Brussels. And you keep her milk- 
ing cows! There is a fortune in her, I tell 
you. I will take her into my business.” 

Suzanne looked at her sister craftily. ‘I 
have thought it over, Clementina. But 
Henri.” 

“Henri! Bah! Why should he mind? 
Let him have a five-franc piece out of it now 
and then. Pout!. My customers are not 
riff-raff, Suzanne, and have I not a licence 
from the Government? A maid like that is 
not to be had every day—so comely, too. I 
should if I were in your shoes, sister. There 
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is a pot of money in the child, I tell you, and 
Pll bring her out if you like. Parbleu !”’ 

‘We will talk of it to-morrow, Clementina.”’ 

Clementina half closed her winking eye, 
and surveyed Marie again with her critical 
gaze, looking her up and down like a farmer 
taking stock of a cow. 

It is needless to say that Marie had never 
learned dancing, nor had the rest of the 
village. But to the Ardennais a false step 
is nothing. Nature teaches all Belgians to 
dance; youth is ever nimble, and in gaiety 
there is always grace. Louis was a practised 
performer of the village jig, and in his strong 
arms Marie, who had a good ear for tune 
and time, gyrated and revolved as well as 
the rest of them. Her agile movements and 
active limbs were responsive to Louis’ guid- 
ance, and as she danced up and down the 
field, and through the up-lifted over-arching 
arms of other dancers, there was a hoy- 
denish grace in her simple figure, and an 
undoubted beauty in her flushed face, her 
modest expression, and her virginal eyes. 
Louis Gans was the acknowledged Don. Juan 
of the village. He led Marie to her aunt 
with a bow worthy of a cavalier, and calling 
for wine in the accents of a baron, insisted 
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on three glasses and some cakes. Marie, 
encouraged by her aunt’s presence, partook 
of these unaccustomed luxuries with unfeigned 
delight, and listened with mirthful pleasure 
to the lavish expressions of admiration which 
Louis poured into her ear. She had never 
had a day like this in her life. After Louis had 
paid for wine, Aunt Clementina ordered more. 
Never before could Marie remember eating 
cakes to satiety. Her aunt overwhelmed her 
_ with profusion, and she sat and gorged herself 
at will. 

Dusk was drawing on; here and there 
Chinese lamps hung in the trees, their soft 
glowing light, feebler at first than the fires of 
sunset, shone soon in pale beauty, and deep- 
ened later into beautiful placid spheres of 
softened colour. At the booths flaring oil- 
lamps roared noisily. Sounds of revel and 
song, shouts and turbulent voices, the toot- 
ling of toy trumpets, the crack of rifle-shots, 
mingled with the perpetual roar of the steam 
barrel-organ, and vendors of cakes and 
trinkets continually offered their wares with 
a hoarse cry. Marie, excited with the rarity 
of the pleasure, was overwhelmed with de- 
light; to her the pandemonium seemed 
paradise. In the intervals of the dances old 
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Camille Kaulbusch, or her aunt Clementina, 
or Louis Gans, or Jean Gengoux bought her 
some trifle from the fair. The glittering 
gew-gaws almost dazzled her. Even her 
mother, shamed by the generosity of others, 
took out the franc that she had forfeited 
from her on the previous night and spent 
part of it in buying her a brooch—a tawdry 
trinket full of glass jewels that sparkled 
almost as much as her aunt’s finger-rings. 
Never could Marie remember such a day; 
everybody was so kind. Her eyes, losing 
their reticence, were wide with animation and 
flashed in the reflection of the innumerable 
lights. Her cheeks were red with dancing 
and festivity. Her moist lips parted in 
laughter, and her teeth sparkled like the 
white flowers of the meadow after rain. In 
the exhilaration and excitement she was 
carried beyond herself; her hair falling from 
its bands in the romping, fell down her back 
in wild confusion, and gurgling frolic laughs, 
irrepressible, almost hysterical, broke from 
her like the voices of mad spirits that had 
for years been imprisoned in a sealed heart. 

Her feet were light. It seemed to her 
that there were wings upon her heels, and 
that her bosom was inflated like a balloon 
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with magic air. She danced with every one. 
Whoever asked had her hand. Jean Gengoux 
said she skipped like alamb. She abandoned 
herself wholly in an outburst of joy to the 
gaiety of the hour, to the revelry of festival. 
Michel Muller only was the exception. His 
oafish presence was always disagreeable to 
her. From the night in the springtime when 
his rude assault had aroused her antipathy 
she had avoided him, and though since then 
he had frequently endeavoured to soothe her 
injured dignity and to dispel her ruffled fears, 
she had always crossed the road and passed 
him by with a simple dignity all her own, 
though not without an occasional glance, 
half coy, half kind, which she sometimes 
threw behind her in gentleness of heart—for 
She would not be unkind. Now made bold 
with drink he pursued her openly, and pes- 
tered her to dance with him, and she would 
have relented in pure good-nature, despite 
his loutish bearing and clumsy manner, if he 
had not clutched her hand so rudely that he 
frightened her. Camille Kaulbusch, who was 
looking on, interposed. She took the old 
man’s arm and walked round the field, join- 
ing a waltz as it approached conclusion. 
He was merry as a grig, and footed the 
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measure as festively as his old limbs would 
let him. The dance done, he brought her to 
the table where Suzanne sat over her glass 
with Clementina, and, embracing her openly, 
covered her face with the goatish kisses of 
an old man ardent. Then he dared her to 
kiss him, and she responded innocently. 

Suzanne only appreciated all this to the 
full, for Camille’s secret was known to no 
one else, but both she and her sister laughed 
heartily. Josephine and Magdalena, who 
had patched up their dresses and _ their 
quarrel, were sitting in a sulky companion- 
ship re-united over a joint mug of beer. They 
nudged each other when Marie kissed old 
Camille so readily, and Michel Muller, who 
had been sitting at the same table, embold- 
ened by Marie’s evident abandon, sprang up 
with such awkward haste that he upset the 
form, and again pestered her to be his 
partner. Whilst she was hesitating, he was 
about to seize her, willing or unwilling, and 
compel her to dance with him by sheer force, 
when Louis Gans approached, cap in hand. 
She turned to him beaming with gratitude, 
and thrusting her arm through his, mingled 
with the dancing throng, and was soon lost 
in the darkness. 
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Louis was a nimble dancer, and Marie 
surely was shod by the fairies. In, and 
through, and round they went with bounding 
hearts, their steps the lighter since the night 
was dark; the machine-made music steamed 
away louder and faster than ever, the booths 
were lit with increasing lamps, the horse- 
play was more boisterous, and all the fun of 
the fair had culminated. Drunken boors 
romped in the dusk with staggering women, 
and the dance was degenerating into an 
orgie. 

A servant girl, who had come from 
Bastogne with a year’s wages to waste, was 
being carried from the field by half-a-dozen 
admirers, who had participated in her hospi- 
talities as freely as she had dispensed them ; 
along the length of the hedge lay many 
roysterers, and many lovers subsided into 
dark corners, where they could woo and be 
wooed in comparative obscurity. Marie 
began to be vaguely aware of the decadence 
of the fair, and looked about her apprehen- 
sively, scanning the faces that momentarily 
flitted past. She marked them one by one 
in sudden fear—the flushed cheek, the fiery, 
wolfish eye, lulled into dull vacuity by the 
stupor of drunkenness, the silly, sensual faces 
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of man and woman; then she bethought her 
of the Curé, and what he would say if he 
could see her at the fair. , 

As the thought came to her—probably 
simultaneously—she saw him. He _ stood 
there in the dusk in a statuesque attitude. A 
sad expression occupied his usually benign 
face. His beautiful radiant features were 
afflicted with sorrow. His kindly brow was 
gloomed over with anxiety, and his eyes—so 
mild and tender in their familiar gentleness 
—were now saddened with regret and limpid 
with grief. She averted her head from him 
in the height of the polka, and suddenly 
stopped dancing. A blush of guilt suffused 
her face. She was ashamed. She hoped 
the Curé had not seen her. She faltered an 
excuse to her partner, saying, too, that the 
dancing was finished, and Louis, assenting, 
they withdrew at once from the crowd. He 
led her through a gate away from the dust 
and glare, along a pathway where the noise 
of the fair was almost lost. The glittering 
scene vanished altogether, the shouts and 
cries subsided, the only sound that could 
be heard was the distant music, softened by 
the welcome contrast of its ceasing violence 
into a soothing far-away sound. A hedge 
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obscured the village from sight, and the moon 
shone in calm beauty over a field of ripening 
rye. 

Louis’ arm was round Marie’s waist as 
they walked through the field, so quiet with 
the stillness of night and nature. He talked 
glibly of love. She was unconscious of this. 
She was red to the tips of her ears. She 
thought again of the sad reproachful gaze of 
the Curé. 

No other thought was in her mind; this 
possessed her soul altogether. 

Louis Gans did not press her. His hand 
lay idly about her. His dark eyes glancing 
furtively from his sullen brows studied her 
acutely. He marked the colour mantling in 
her cheeks, her drooping eyelids, the softness 
of her rounded lips; he felt the palpitating 
heart that throbbed so near his hand with 
such thrilling beating of young life. Her hair, 
stirred by the pleasant breezes of the July 
night, waved over her shoulder, and touched 
his cheek; the contact of her warm hand was 
upon him ; the sense of her being, the scent 
of her presence, the languors of her body 
filled him with longing, yet he did not lose 
his craft. He knew her reputation for 
modesty, and though he did not believe in 
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it, for he was a cynic of a rustic sort, and 
sceptical of woman’s virtue, he knew that he 
could not possess her without effort. His 
evil mind was devising schemes for assailing 
her innocence as he sauntered in silence by 
her side. They came to a footpath which 
wound down a declivity. With the subtlest 
pressure of his hand he led her away from 
the more frequented path into the pro- 
founder silence of night. An ugly gleam 
of triumph played over his face as he noticed 
how easily she deviated from the usual 
thoroughfare, and he deemed quick-wittedly 
that there was a trace of acquiescence in 
her act. The slumbrous night was laden 
with summer sweetness. The fragrant 
odours of the fields, evoked by the strength 
of the moon, the honeyed breath of the 
clover, the sleep-provoking exhalations of 
innumerable poppies shimmering with pale 
glamour in the waves of rye, and the spicy 
aromas of the distant larches, with the heavy 
perfume from a stack of new-mown hay, 
mingled in their nostrils. After the noise of 
the fair and the excitements and fatigue of 
the day, the drowsy quiet produced an effect 
like a reposeful delirium. Marie walked 
on, unknowing that she was led with tired 
G.L. I 
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footsteps, pacing slowly under the peaceful 
influences of the mystic moon, her thoughts 
vaguely soothed in the dreamy stillness. 
Louis spoke, to her but she did not heed him. 
His voice was raised but little, yet it became 
passionate as he murmured of love. The 
tremor of his accent dispelled her reverie, the 
idle vacuity of her thoughts vanished, and 
as he spoke of love, she thought again of the 
Curé’s saddened face and remembered his 
words—‘‘ Rest not in the love of man, but in 
the love of God.” 

As this thought filled her a thatched shed 
threw its shadow across their path: Louis 
tightened his grasp upon her waist, and 
edged her hurriedly in through the open door. 

She attempted to draw back, but both his 
arms were now about her, and his hot lips 
were pressed upon her in passionate kisses. 
‘‘T love you, Marie,’ he whispered. ‘‘ Par- 
bleu ! Kiss me, kiss me.”’ 

She struggled and cried out. A bat darted 
from the eaves and hovered over them in 
broken flight. A cow lowed in its stall. 
Louis, clasping Marie’s waist, sank with her | 
upon a truss of straw, endeavouring to hush 
her with persuasive entreaties, for she would 
not be still. He begged her to be quiet, to 
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sit awhile and rest. He assured her that he 
meant her no ill. He spoke in hushed 
whispers. He said hot words of love. He 
was gentle, for he dared not be violent, and he 
expected she would yield if he did not terrify 
her too much. She struggled from him, how- 
ever, rose, and made for the door, but he stood 
in front and would not let her pass. She 
gathered her skirts, and passed quickly 
through the smelling stable to another door 
that she descried. It was a sty within the 
shed. As she opened the door a sow and 
pigs ran out grunting, and a number of dis- 
turbed poultry crowed and cackled noisily. 

Louis Gans began to swear, and two 
figures—those, to wit, of Michel Muller and 
Magdalena Flausch—stood for a moment in 
silhouette at the doorway, ere they passed 
out of the shed laughing. 

For a moment Louis, discovering they 
were not alone, paused in surprise, surveying 
Magdalena’s tall lean figure with a malignant 
scowl. Michel stooped to brush the hay 
from her dress, and Louis accosted them 
both angrily. 

Marie saw her opportunity, and made a 
rush. Dashing past the others she fled up 
the hill as fast as her legs could carry her. 

12 
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Louis delayed for a few moments in angry 
altercation, hurling reproaches at Magdalena, 
and threatening Michel with dire revenge, 
then he raced ‘uphill after Marie. 

But she was nimble-footed, and nearly 
reached the fair-field before he caught her. 
His mortification had not, however, cooled. 
He caught her, and seizing her in a violent 
embrace, threw himself down amidst the 
standing rye, holding her clasped in his arms. 

Though she was out of breath with run- 
ning, so was he. She, too, was angry now, 
and struggled with him furiously. She rose, 
fell, and again was up. He recognized that 
the struggle was now useless, but he was 
furious. Doubling his fist he shook it in her 
face. ‘‘ You have baulked me this time, you 
little sow,” he cried, ‘‘ but I will have my 
way with you yet.” 

‘That you never shall, Louis Gans,” she 
answered, as her eyes flashed angrily. 

In his rage he struck her on the shoulder, 
and felled her to the ground. 

Then the Curé stood above them. 


Louis shambled off into the fair, and called 
in a swaggering voice for a glass of geneva. 
It was not long before Michel and Magdalena 
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came up and joined several of the revellers. 
Louis’ anger had exploded, although his 
annoyance remained, but assuming a jaunty 
air he treated Magdalena to drink to still her 
tongue, for, amused at his discomfiture, she 
was rallying him saucily on his ill-success, 
and even the oafish Michel was daring to 
smile. Louis did not wish to be made a 
butt of, and laughing lightly to conceal his 
mortification, he swaggered off with his 
hands in his pockets towards a skittle-alley. 

Beside the group of skittle-players, old 
Uncle Flausch, perched on a table, was 
scraping his violin, and the heavy-limbed 
Josephine, surrounded by some half-dozen 
loiterers, was dancing a solo. She was a 
better dancer than most of the peasants, 
and having learnt the accomplishment ot 
high-kicking, was loudly applauded by the 
onlookers. She lacked grace; she was not 
supple, and not by any means sober, but she 
excelled in vulgarity, and lost no opportunity 
of exhibiting herself to the utmost. She 
finished her solo by kicking off the fiddler’s 
hat, at which striking act of agility he and 
every one else roared with laughter, when she 
reeled back into Louis’ arms, and leering in 
his face rested on his shoulder. 
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She was anything but pretty, yet after his 
discomfiture through Marie’s flight it was a 
consolation to Louis to have a girl upon his 
arm willing to be wooed. Her face was 
disfigured with the marks of Magdalena’s 
finger nails, and swollen and red. Her little 
eyes, but for a swinish gleam that escaped 
through her colourless eyelashes, seemed 
already asleep, but her lips uttered words 
that Louis understood. 

He walked with her across the fair field, 
and out of the gate through the rye. The 
silence of the moonlit fields did not appeal 
to either of them. They chattered and 
laughed as they romped along. Louis sang 
snatches of rustic songs, and pinched her in 
rough play. Her little squeaks and screams 
sounded an offence to the night, and the 
moon veiled itself behind a cloud, as they 
descended the hill. 


CHAPTER III. 


AFTER confession, Marie began to realize the 
dangers by which she was surrounded. But 
not fully. The lust of Michel Muller and of 
Louis Gans terrified her to tears, but worse 
snares were in ambush. Of the love of old 
Camille Kaulbusch, she was altogether 
unaware; of the more horrible web that her 
mother had spun for her entanglement, and 
of which Aunt Clementina’s presence was 
a strand, she could not even dream. Inno- 
cence often shelters in the very lap of vice, 
and, like a white flower on the edge of a 
morass, sweetly blooms there unconscious of 
peril in the fragrance of its beauty. 

It was pitiable to see the simple child, 
fondled and petted by the bejewelled old 
harridan, responding with trustful confidence 
to her hypocritical kisses, and receiving with 
delight this mockery of affection. 

The Curé grieved greatly about Marie. A 
tender-hearted, delicate-minded man, quick 
to appreciate and sensitive in understanding, 
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he had watched the growth of the child, and 
seen the lovely developments of her character, 
wondering that blossoms so sweet could 
spring from such stony soil. Huis parish 
rewarded him but scantily. Despite his 
labours, his corner of God’s garden produced 
little bloom, and he had more cause for 
sorrow than. for joy in the fruit -of his 
labour. His older parishioners were rooted 
in iniquity ; they assisted at the celebrations, 
they were reverent in their demeanour and 
constant in ‘‘ their duties,’ but there was an 
end. In spiritual growth, in practical holi- 
ness of life they were barren all. His hope 
was in the young, but as they grew up, and 
before they arrived at full age, the buds of 
purity and loveliness were blighted ere they 
bloomed; greed, craft, selfishness, malice, and 
all uncharitableness, immorality, sensuality, 
and vice, these were the fruits he found when 
the plants he had watered with such care 
unfolded their strength. Here a child and 
there another, full of early promise, had 
betrayed his hopes, and his heart was sore. 
Some there were in whom he took pleasure 
still, for fruits did appear, though they were 
cankered, but Marie was his secret joy, the 
fairest flower in all his garden. 
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He had watched her so carefully, he had 
seen her childhood pass ere it was time, had 
noted the expansion of that physical loveli- 
ness which expressed the spiritual beauty 
within, the veiled, virginal, ever-modest eyes 
that looked to lowly things, the large and 
limpid effulgence of their beauty when they 
were uplifted in adoration, her soft and 
silken complexion, rose-tinted, sun-warmed, 
the riper redness of the lips that murmured 
often in his ear; he had noted her grace 
that was not of the fields surely, but by 
miracle of God, ay, his own celibate heart 
knew not indeed how greatly he loved 
her. He had seen that the rare beauty of 
her person was the express image of the 
beauty of her soul. From her own lips he 
knew her, and by his close observation of 
the hardships and rigours of her life. Her 
patience, her gentleness, her goodness, her 
meekness— he had watched each flower 
unfold from the bud and expand into the full 
development of its beauty. In her only, of 
all the human souls he tended, had he any 
real satisfaction. She contented him alto- 
gether. He contemplated her with religious 
delight, and brought her with pride in his 
heart to the altars of God, the only fair 
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offering he could bring, the only perfect lily fit 
to lay before the shrine of the Holy Virgin. 

Often had the good priest prayed for her 
in the solitude of his own study, when he 
knelt before the crucifix and had finished his 
beads. She was more to him than he knew. 
In his loveless heart, if loveless the heart can 
be called which is full of the love of God, there 
was abundant room for the love of Marie. 

A very holy man was the Curé—benign, 
gentle, deeply pious, given to good works, to 
self-denial, wholly sacrificed to God; but he 
knew not that deep in his heart dwelt a 
burning, passionate human love—a passion 
for Marie. 

It was well that he knew not. 

For verily he was like a Saint in the days 
of the Fathers, and he would have vexed his 
spirit with sore penances had he known that 
he was false to his vows. He was stern to 
his own soul. He fasted often. He lived 
always with God, and knew not that he ever 
absented his soul to saunter in spiritual 
communion with Marie. 

But who shall say the ways of God? 
‘‘ His ways are past finding out.” It may 
be that God sent Marie’s spirit to commune 
with the Curé’s. 
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So it was that he brought her before the 
ivory Christ, and pleaded for her before our 
Lady. His house was bare of furniture, 
his study poor to meanness, but the Christ 
was precious, and the image of the Madonna 
also in ivory was an antique of priceless 
value, for it was by the hand of John of 
Bologna. A rare man was the Curé; he 
lived barely, he wore the same cassock for 
years, he stinted himself to give to the poor, 
but he loved God, and, therefore, the images 
in his study were of exceeding price and 
quality, sacred as works of art, more sacred 
yet as representations of the divine sorrow 
and the divine love. They lifted his heart 
when he contemplated them, and he arose 
from before them refreshed. 

The tears fell from his eyes as he prayed 
for little Marie. He had seen so many 
failures. He had seen so many youths 
falsify the promise of their youth, so many 
girlish creatures, whom he had deemed 
worthy to carry the image of the Bride of 
Heaven, stumble and fall. Could it be that 
this one also, this delicate maid fashioned 
so fairly, should be warped to evil at the 
very gate of womanhood ? 

He put the thought aside, and to abolish 
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the trouble of it, took a book from his small 
library. He opened it casually and read— 

‘The boar out of the wood doth waste it, 
and the wild beast of the field doth devour it.”’ 

He closed the volume instantly with a 
gasp, almost a sob, and falling upon his knees 
knelt again before the ivory Christ. 

He sighed as he covered his face, for he 
knew from the confessions of others as well 
as from her own innocent lips that the 
dangers about her were many and grave, that 
the snares of Satan encompassed her, and 
that the beauty of her body imperilled the 
salvation of her soul. Therefore did he tell 
his ‘‘Ave Marias” with many repetitions 
when he knelt before the Holy Madonna, and 
said them weeping. 

When she came to him after Je Salut, he 
ordered her to confess to him more frequently. 

At this Marie was glad. She was devout. 
She was never happier than when she knelt 
before the white Christ on the sunny south 
wall outside Beho church, or when she 
assisted at the celebrations, except when she 
was at her duties at the Confessional. 

For Marie loved the counsels of the Curé. 

He told her always to trust, not in the 
love of man, but in the love of God. 
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He talked to her of love divine. He said 
to her—‘‘ God is love.’ When she had left 
his ear she thought of this. The words 
haunted her. At night, holding the beads 
in her hand as she fell asleep, mumbling 
the Latin prayers of the rosary which bore 
no meaning to her, she thought of those 
beautiful words breathed into her ear by 
the sweet voice of the Curé—‘'God 1s 
love.” At morning, when she woke and 
rose to the splendours of the summer sun, 
they were the first words at awaking. At 
her daily labour in the fields all nature 
chorussed the golden phrase, from thrush 
and blackbird and finch came the same 
song, the bubbling Salm rippling through 
the green meadow echoed it, the buzz and 
chirp of innumerable insects hummed it, 
and even the voices of the leaves stirring 
in the summer stillness whispered the 
Cure’s words. Nay, not the voices only, 
but the smiling things that looked at her 
said it with their eyes. The golden star- 
like flowers of the éperviere* spangling all 
the breadths of the pasture, the ‘‘ satin- 
threaded flowers’’ of the bramble, the blue 
beauty of the borage, with the bees busy 


* Epervieve—hawk’s weed. 
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in its hairy bells, the pink pzed-de-pigeon,* 
the mallow by the stream, the blue eyes of 
the forget-me-not laughing beneath the 
water, and the playful trout in the clear- 
ness of the stream where the gravel glit- 
tered in the pure cold spring, all seemed to 
Marie to repeat the words—‘ God is love.” 
Everything that her eyes gazed upon repeated 
it. The dews, moist upon the grass, their 
million minute globules sparkling like the 
dust of diamonds, the lizards glittering in 
the sun like gold made green, the myriad 
darting lives of insect and bird, all said the 
same—‘‘ God is love,” for the thought was 
with her and possessed her; the blue cupola 
above, unclouded, the brilliance of July 
about her reflected the thought upon her, 
and she repeated again and again—‘‘ God 
is love, God is love, God is love.”’ 

She was but a simple maid, and when a 
thought came to her it possessed her alto- 
gether. She was alone so much, labouring 
in the fields, and plodding along on the 
weary roads with her go-cart and Minnette. 
She had time to muse, and she was seventeen. _ 

It is an age when all maiden hearts are 
awake and wondering. 

* Pied-de-pigeon—herb robert. 
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‘What is love?” she asked herself often. 
She was perplexed. Love that was so 
often spoken of seemed difficult to under- 
stand. Other things were not so involved, 
so puzzling, so troublous. Light, darkness, 
the field, the forest, these had their mys- 
teries, but they were obvious, and could be 
understood. The common things of this 
world seemed simple enough. She, who 
was no philosopher, did not perplex herself 
with many problems, but leaped in her sim- 
plicity with intuitive certainty to the truth. 
_ Love only puzzled her. It was talked of so 
much, and it was so hard to understand. 

Louis Gans loved her. He said so. He 
meant it, too. He was not lying. Those 
were true words, those passionate exclama- 
tions poured so hotly into her ear. And his 
lips when he pressed them to hers had been 
like fire. She could feel the heat of them 
even yet upon her own. He had beaten 
her, too. This, then, was love. 

And Michel. He also had talked of love— 
Michel Muller, whose touch was a horror to 
her. Her father loved her, because, as, of 
course, every one knew, fathers always love 
their children, and her father beat her often. 
Her mother beat her, and often told her that 
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she loved her, especially of late. When she 
was little the schoolmaster had taught all 
the children to love one another, and he 
had beaten them, and the Priest when he 
preached had spoken of the love of the 
Saints and of the love of God. It was all 
confusion. It was simple perhaps, but it 
puzzled her, and the more she thought the 
greater was the perplexity. 

Therefore she asked the Curé. She con- 
fessed to him in the reverent voice that 
always came to her when she talked with 
the Curé, that she was in confusion of mind, 
and she asked him simply—‘‘ What is love ?” 

He thought a little before he answered 
her. His eyes surveyed her altogether, as 
she knew, for she remembered how it made 
her blush when he dwelt upon her, and 
though her eyelids covered her eyes, and her 
lashes drooped upon her cheek whilst she 
waited for him to speak, and she dared not 
look towards him, she knew that he looked 
upon her as he answered in his tremulous 
voice, so sweetly musical—“ God is love.”’ 

So she went away and knelt before the 
Christ, whilst her thoughts dwelt upon the 
Cure. 


CHAP RER LY: 


Was it to be that a love more serious than 
Camille’s, more dangerous even than the 
passion of Louis, or the vulgar ardours of 
Michel, should exercise over her life a yet 
more fatal influence than was threatened 
by these? 

Doubtless Marie’s heart, seeking some 
anchorage for the delirious cravings of 
instinct and nature, and for the satisfaction 
of those vague desires which no abstraction 
could content, did root its affections unknow- 
ingly upon the Curé, upon that individual 
personality whose kindly features she con- 
templated when he recited the Mass, to 
whose voice she listened when he spoke to 
the congregation, to whose yet more dulcet 
accents her pink ears were bent after she 
had murmured in his the sorrows of her life. 
Might it not be that greater peril for her was 
here, and likelier sequence of tragedy than 
in the peasant lovers who pestered her life ? 

An unconscious danger is more perilous 

Gal. K 
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than an obvious one. Such was that which 
awaited her also in the case of Camille. 

He was at her mother’s the evening after 
the fair. Marie was away with her hand- 
cart and Minnette, utterly ignorant of his 
design upon her. He had grown more 
fond. He had thought it well over during 
the night, and was now prepared to pay 
more dearly for her. He had determined to 
make her his own, even if he had to give in 
addition to the pig which Suzanne seemed 
disposed to wring from him one of his 
cows. He had an old one, going dry, that 
he trusted might clench the bargain. 

It was a sore temptation to Suzanne when 
Camille added the cow. But Clementina 
was present, and the two women together 
were so inexorable that old Kaulbusch soon 
hobbled off, convinced that it was no time 
to drive a bargain. 

The two women watched him down the 
road, ambling away with the help of his stick 
as fast as he could. 

‘‘ He'll soon be food for worms, Suzanne 
—that old thing! He is over seventy, n’est 
ce pas, chérie >—bravely though he foots it. 
And so the old goat wants Marie. Ha! 
ha! ha!—and scarce a limp left in him.”’ 
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‘ Bien. Better so, Clementina, the pro- 
perty he has—ah! and who would it come 
to, think you, but Marie ?”’ 

“You think so, Suzanne ?”’ 

‘Sure. But he may outlive me—hein ? 
One never knows; he may last ten years. 
Besides, if he weds Marie, and dies within 
six months, and she has it all—the two big 
oat fields, and all that long strip to right 
of it, and his own good house, with the new 
barn, only built twelve years ago. Pardieu ! 
and a lot of petits terrains here and there— 
ay, and the carts he has, and the oxen—if 
Marie comes to it all, Clementina, there’s 
not a lad in the village but would want her, 
and one or other of ’em would carry her off, 
Louis Gans belike, and the lands, and the 
house, and barn, and cattle would all go to 
him, and she too—she herself who’s worth 
a fortune to me, and whom I can’t spare, 
Clementina, for no man; because, Clem,’’ she 
continued, looking for once in her life straight 
out of her crafty eyes, ‘‘who’s to do for me 
and Henri when she’s gone? She’s our 
living. She does for us both. House work 
and field work, and the little cart and all— 
she does everything—everything. La petite 
ange!” 

K 2 
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‘And so pretty, too, Suzy! For her, old 
Kaulbusch would be the best, but for us ’’— 
here Clementina winked her odious wink— 
‘“ Brussels.” 

‘“For us,’ repeated Suzanne greedily, 
‘‘for me, you mean. She’s my child, not 
yours, Clementina.”’ 

“ Bah, my «dear! “She. 1s your “child, 
vraiment, but it is my business. S-s-sh! 
She comes.” 

Suzanne was in a dilemma. She had no 
scruple in trading upon her daughter’s 
beauty. Her sister Clementina had grown 
rich in her business, but Camille’s offer was 
a definite one which worried and upset her. 

To refuse it was so difficult. It troubled 
her. She fretted and bothered herself, and 
scolded Marie. 

‘‘ Ach Gott, Marie, but four francs all the 
takings for the day, and the profits gone in 
shoe-leather.”’ . 

Marie had a lame foot, and was mending 
her shoe. 

‘“Tt’s the flints,’’ she said laconically, 
drawing a waxed thread through a cut in 
the leather. 

‘‘ And are the flints to dance on, little 
fool! You had dancing enough yesterday 
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at the fair, do you hear? Slut! All the 
profits gone in boot-wear. Keep off the 
flints and take the side of the road, and 
don’t cut your boots, lazy! and don’t bring 
home your measly four francs again—never, 
do you hear? Stop out till you earn more, 
do you hear? I'll not keep your greedy 
mouth on four francs takings. Work more 
and play less. Sacrement !”’ 

Clementina, lolling in the comforts of her 
own fat, sipped her geneva, silently marking 
Marie’s docility with inward appreciation. 

‘‘T could do anything with that girl,’’ she 
thought, as Marie, without a reply or a 
murmur, or even an expression of aught but 
patience, quietly proceeded with the mending 
of her shoe, ‘‘ Suzanne has brought her up 
so well.”’ 

‘So late you are, and your father drunk, 
too—old pig! As you knew he would be 
after the fair. You can hear him snoring 
up there above, can’t you? And you bring 
home your paltry takings at this hour, and 
the pigs not fed. Oh, leave off that finicking 
fine lady shoe and go off and feed ’em, and 
go now, do you hear? I’ve milked the cows 
and fed the poultry myself. Go feed the 
pigs before you get your supper, and in the 
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morning there’s the manure to rake out, for 
it’s spoiling with richness; strew out new 
litter for the cows—the bracken litter, 
Marie, will serve best—and wheel up a 
barrowful of beets, and take the cows early 
along the old road, where there’s good feed 
wasting that costs nothing. Keep your eye 
open whether there’s any bracken you can 
cut by the wayside too, for the litter’s none 
too plenty, and you'd better take the go-cart 
and load up sticks from the larches for fire- 
wood. Here we are on the verge of harvest, 
and winter comes so sudden after. Harness 
Minnette and let her help draw the cart, and 
don’t pamper her so, Marie. The greedy 
‘thing | 7? 

Minnette, who was. stretched out at 
Marie’s feet, whined pathetically at this 
mention of her name. She knew, too, what 
the old woman said, and scowled at her, 
and looked up to Marie with a dumb appeal, 
for she was hungry, having worked hard 
enough and long enough to make her so. 

Marie, gaping with fatigue, put on her 
shoe and walked lamely out, followed by 
Minnette, to feed the pigs. Late as it was 
it was still light, for it was only the second 
of July, but in the west the sun was sinking. 
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As she passed through the door she paused 
and bent her head. The glow of the setting 
sun shone through her hair like an aureole. 
The bells of Beho were tolling the Angelus. 

The sound of the child’s shuffling foot- 
steps died away as she went about her task. 

Clementina rose and put her fat, be- 
jewelled hand upon her sister’s shoulder. 

‘“ Chérie. What do you want for Marie?” 

“ Comment ?” 

“What will you take «for the child? 
That is clear, west ce pas? How much, cash 
down ?”’ 

Suzanne looked at her sister craftily, and 
scratched her chin. 

Her lips were bloodless with excitement. 
She laid down her knitting. 

“There is no time to waste, Suzanne, I 
go to-morrow. My business takes a deal of 
looking after, cherie. So if we’re to come 
to terms it must be now.” 

‘Our. C'est vrar. It must be now, Clem. 
But—Ach Gott! Here comes the child. 
Now, Marie, get your supper and get to 
bed.” 

Which the child did quickly. 

But, as she went, whether it was her lame 
foot that caused her to stumble, or fatigue 
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that made her awkward, she lurched in 
going upstairs against her father’s door, 
which woke him from his drunken sleep 
and made him spring up violent. 

He came down blaspheming, raging in 
thirst, and was so noisy and obstreperous 
that the two women were frightened, and 
hastened out of his way, hiding themselves 
behind a curtain in the backroom. Marie 
was in a room above. 

Henri, seeing the rooms empty, and the 
small decanter of geneva with the two 
glasses upon the table, called loudly for 
Suzanne, who was too terrified to answer 
him, for she knew what he was after a 
debauch. He assumed, therefore, that his 
wife and sister-in-law were out. So he 
staggered up to the decanter, and pouring 
out the scanty remainder of its contents, 
tossed it down his throat, and at once began 
to look about for more. 

‘* Now, where,” he muttered in his throaty 
voice, ‘‘ where does that cat Suzanne hide 
the key of the cupboard, where she treasures 
her geneva? Why, Saints above! if the 
cupboard isn’t open. Ach Gott! yes, but 
an empty bottle only.” He lifted it up 
and held it to the light, and discovering 
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that it really was empty, threw it in his 
anger on the floor. 

He continued to look about him. ‘I 
wonder where the old witch keeps her 
money. Id like to find some, if it’s only 
afranc. J am as dry as a limekiln. 

‘‘ She hides it away, somewhere, the old 
hag!” he muttered, walking about the 
room, and peering here and there. ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if she had contrived a 
false bottom to the table drawer. She 
keeps her money somewhere, I’ll be bound. 
She can always find five francs when it’s 
wanted. But often as I’ve looked I can’t 
find where she hoards it. I'll dig up the 
garden patch, some day—the whole patch: 
she buries it, I do believe, unless—eh bien ! 
what’s this—a hollow board !”’ 

As he muttered this, he tapped a board 
beneath the window frame, which sounded 
indeed as though a hollow space was 
behind it. 

‘ Sacré bleu! the thirst I’m in. If I find 
the old woman’s hidings, I'll drink a whole 
barrel. Peste! my tongue’s as dry as an 
oatcake. Ha! ‘This spoon’s the very 
thing.”’ 

He took a long-handled, rough iron 
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spoon, and forced the handle of it between 
the joint of the boards. Then he worked 
it loose, and turning the handle edgeways 
with a dexterous wrench prized a board 
open. 

Nothing was there but an open space, 
loose plaster, dust, andcobwebs. He plunged 
his hand in and groped behind till he could 
feel all round, and discovered but emptiness. 

Then he replaced the board clumsily, 
using a poker as a hammer, swearing and 
muttering to himself, and this done walked 
round the room, tapping the floor boards 
with the poker, eau them. ‘ Some- 
where, somewhere,” he muttered, ‘‘ she 
hides..a pilecotsit | 

“Vila! quo!” he exclaimed suddenly, 
staring at the table. 

Right before his eyes, unconcealed on 
the bare table, lay four francs. 

He took them up, threw them gaily into | 
the air, and catching them in the palm of 
his hand as they fell, strode off to the- 
estaminet. ; 

The women emerged from the little back- 
room into which they had scurried when 
they heard him coming, for they knew his 
violence when he was in drink. 
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“There!” said Suzanne, “that’s the 
beast he is. That’s how he takes my 
money—my hard-earned money. Oh, the 
pig! The lazy, drunken loon.” 

‘And where do you hide it then, chérie?”’ 
asked Clementina. ‘For he will find it, 
suzy, look you—he will find it some day.” 

‘‘ How do you know I have any?” said 
Suzanne, with a look of surprise on her 
shrewd, wrinkled face. 

Clementina winked knowingly. 

‘What shall I do, Clementina? Oh, 
what shall I do? He will find it. Some 
day, surely, he will stumble on it, and then, 
Ach Gott! it will kill me.”’ 

“Take it to the bank at Namur, chérvie.”’ 

Comment [.. Part.with it? < Oh,.Clem! 
I cannot live without it. I must see it 
sometimes. I must feel it. I must hear 
it clink. I must rub the beautiful money. 
I must count it, must I not, sometimes, eh? 
Besides, will it be safe, sister? Banks fail 
sometimes. The wicked Jews! Ah—and 
it is so far away, who can trust them? 
The banks break so often. And Jews, too, 
to take care of my money! No; once they 
get it—they will never give it back. Ach: 
Gott! What shall I do? What shall I do?” 
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‘‘ Where is it, chérie? Come, now, how 
much have you, Suzanne ?”’ 

‘“T will show you. Yes, I can trust you, 
Clem, as you are going to-morrow. But 
first let us shut the door, and bolt it. Ay, 
and lock it. Now the blind and the window 
shutter. Eh bien, it is all fast now. Henri 
will not come back for two hours, no, not 
till he has drunk away all Marie’s takings— 
four francs, four whole francs. Ah! the 
thief; the drunken lout he is. See, now, I 
will show you.” 

Then Suzanne went into the little back- 
room to a small cupboard, where a broken 
bread pan was, and dirty saucepans with 
holes in them, and an obsolete frying-pan, 
and all sorts of things that no one ever used, 
and pulled out a large, very heavy jar, the 
mouth of it covered over with a bladder. 
Carefully then, and thriftily, for Suzanne 
never cut a knot, she untied the string, and 
took off the bladder. Beneath was some 
rancid lard. 

Suzanne’s face was not a smiling one 
usually—indeed, no one smiled so rarely; 
but now, as she lit a candle, and began to 
melt the lard, her wizen face puckered with 
gleaming smiles. Soon the lard began to 
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melt, and then, as it was poured off, it was 
seen that the jar was three parts full of 
silver coins. 

‘“‘ Now sit ye there,” said Suzanne gaily. 
‘“Not too near. There! Good! Take 
the end of the table, and don’t touch ’em. 
Leave ’em to me. I'll show you. Now, 
look, look! Isn’t it good to hear them 
clang ? Look! Look! Look, Clem! 
Lots of them. Eh? Whataheap! Ho! 
ho! But they take getting, sister. Such 
earning, such scraping, such saving. Ah! 
the beauties! I’ve bent my back double 
digging for you, ploughing, sowing, reaping, 
hungering. I don’t like spending ’em, Clem. 
No, no. They’re so difficult to get. What 
a brave heap, eh! Oh, the pretty little 
silver mountain—it’s getting bigger every 
day, too. This one I got for my knitting, 
and this, look you, from Louis Gans—and 
that little franc with the hole in it from 
Josephine. Ha! ha! I coaxed it from her. 
Ha! ha! I made believe it would be lucky 
to her if she gave it to me. _Ha! ha! Now, 
see) Pil‘count ems “Don't. you, auch, 
Clementina. Ill do it. You leave them 
atone: oa mecs now. Pil. find. them?’ Tern 
louis—ten golden louis. One, two, and 
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three’s five, six, seven, and two makes nine. 
Comment! Where’s the other? Parbleu ! 
It can’t be lost. What? I never feel safe: 
Famas. Famais. Has Henri been here, 
then? Ah—h! Chére, here you are hiding 
under Camille’s five-franc, you little, pretty 
one. V’la! Ten. You see, ten louis. All 
beautiful yellow gold. Bon! Bon! Ten 
louis. Mes Anges ! 

‘“And now look—the five-franc pieces. 
Hands off,;.1 say. * ll count “em; sGleny 
One, two, three, four, twenty ; two and two, 
forty; two and two, sixty; two and two, 
eighty; two and two, one hundred. Voila! 
Encore! One, two, three, four, twenty ; 
one, two, three, four, forty ; and four, sixty; 
and four, eighty; and four, two hundred. 
Voila!” 

She piled them up in front of her. Her 
eyes sparkled; her face so dull, so’ hard, 
was lit with joy. She went on counting 
rapidly. They were mostly five-franc 
pieces. Now and then she paused over a 
coin lovingly, addressing it familiarly by 
name, and polishing it upon her dress 
almost with a caress. 

‘Oho! you beauty! This one, Clem! 
See, 1812, coin of the first empire. Aha! 
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I saved it from Henri’s pockets when he 
slept He never knew. Ho! And this, 
look you, I had five of these—this is only 
one; Marie brought home five of these for 
last year’s straw—the new strip straw. I 
marked the king’s forehead, 1891 coin. 
Good. Good. And this République 
Francaise 1882, the pitted coin. I always 
know this. It’s one of the calf moneys. 
I’ve a lot of them.” 3 

‘Well, and altogether ?” 

‘‘ Altogether, I know. I often count it. 
I know to half a franc. No one could steal 
from it. No one, not even Marie, but I 
should find it out.” 

‘What does it come to then—altogether?”’ 

‘‘’That’s my secret.” 

‘¢ Well, whatever it is—it might be more.” 

‘“* Comment ?” 

‘“?Tis a mere trifle anyway, compared to 
what you might have.” 

* Comment ?” 

‘‘And you’d better put it back again, for 
who knows that Henri won’t come in 
directly and run off with the lot.” 

‘‘He will, some day. Oh, I dread it. 
I dread it. He’s looking for it. Are the 
banks in Brussels safe, Clementina, or are 
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they Jews’ banks, too? Ah, and to part 
with the lovely silver, can I not hide it 
somewhere, eh? somewhere better, some- 
where where I can see it, and feel it, and 
watch it, and know it’s all safe ?”’ 

“Shall I take it to Brussels for you, 
chérte ?”” 

‘You, you, yours Naw 

Suzanne, at the mere idea, started from 
her chair, and poured the clattering, clink- 
ing, chinking coins into the jar again, and, 
melting some grease, covered all, and put 
on the bladder as before. 

‘““ No one takes these from me. No one.” 

‘Only to bank it for you.” 

‘No, I will not bank it. I will buy a 
little property. I have talked to the notary, 
and no one shall know—not even Henri. 
But I can see that. I can look at the rich, 
red land and know it’s mine, and the corn on 
it, and next year’s crop to come. Yes, 
Clem. That’s what I’m going to do. 
Nobody can steal that—but who will till 
the land if Marie goes?” 

‘If she goes. She will go with me, will 
she not, to-morrow ?”’ 

‘To-morrow? Before harvest? What 
shall we do without her ?”’ 
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S*Come. « Letiuss settle things; Dizes 
donc, chére. What do you want for the 
maid ?”? 

Again Suzanne pondered. It was ever 
her policy to be slow at a bargain. 

‘Bah! Your country slowness. I will 
tell you then—no haggling and _ higgling 
with me. Tl name my limit. If you 
apprentice her to me I will pay you half as 
much again as old Camille would give you, 
and that not in ¢errains and crop and stock— 
but in hard cash, and,’—she lowered her 
voice and whispered very slowly and im- 
pressively in her sister’s ear,—‘‘ and a share 
in the profits—for—seven—years.”’ 

Suzanne scratched her chin. 

“Tf it’s a bargain, chérie, kiss me.” 

Suzanne went to the little cupboard and 
filled the decanter with geneva. She was an 
abstemious woman and rarely indulged her- 
self; but on solemn occasions, and especially 
at the purchase or sale of any land or pro- 
duce, or cow, or pig, the decanter and two 
glasses were brought out to ‘‘ wet the 
bargain.” 

When she had gravely filled the two 
glasses Suzanne stooped over Clementina 
and kissed her. 

Ger i 
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Thus the bargain was struck. 

When Henri came home. and reeled up- 
stairs the two women, who had gone to bed 
together, were yet wide awake chattering, 
Clementina especially in high spirits. Henri 
was boisterous, but in good temper in the 
harmless stage of drunkenness. Clementina 
unfastened his boots, for he was helpless, 
and assisted him with many endearing ex- 
pressions in a coaxing manner that showed 
how well she understood the management of 
drunken men. When his boots and blouse 
were removed the man fell back on the bed, 
and he was soon in a snoring slumber— 
half dressed, fast asleep. 

The women had retired for the night 
in their day clothes. There were but the 
two bedrooms in the Boes’ hovel, so they 
lay down one on either side of him upon the 
patchwork counterpane. This sort of thing 
is not unusual at Fair-time in these villages. 
Clementina, however, had not enough space, 
for she was very stout, so she pushed Henri 
over like a log. He was in such a dead 
sleep that Clementina, who was in a laughing 
mood, took liberties with the man, twitting 
her sister the while with coarse gaiety, and 
submitted Henri to indignities in his sleep of 
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which he was utterly oblivious. She parted 
his hair in the middle, brushed his moustache 
the wrong way, laid a tobacco pipe on his 
forehead, and propped a naked candle in his 
mouth. Suzanne, unusually excited by her 
sister’s visit, tremblingly entered into the fun 
of this low foolery; the candle was lit, and 
still Henri did not wake, nor even when 
Clementina pulled open his eyelid, nor even 
when Suzanne tweaked his nose, nor even 
when she smacked his face, which she did 
with malicious and revengeful joy. But the 
candle was knocked over; it fell on the bed 
and ignited the sheet, and the two women 
for a few moments were in dread until the 
burning sheet was extinguished. 

‘‘La! How he sleeps. He’d burn in a 
fire and never know. So, Suzanne, you see, 
if you want to be rid of the old pig—you 
know what to do. Eh bien, chérie, I am 
tired. I shall sleep now. Good-night. I 
have a long journey to-morrow.”’ 

But Suzanne did not sleep. She lay 
thinking. Suppose Henri — the utterly 
worthless husband that he was !--were to 
sec-fire- to fis bed some. day: A good 
riddance to him. And would she get a 
thriftier husband then who would work 

U2 
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harder—a proper sober man, one who would 
not beat her? Forifshe got a price for Marie 
what terrains she would have, and more cows, 
and profits out of her for seven years to 
come, if her sister didn’t cheat her. Yet 
some one must till the land. 

Already the harvest would be on her pre- 
sently. The oats were ripening, the rye was 
turning yellow, the clover all but ready— — 
and Marie was to leave for Brussels in the 
morning with Clementina, so who was to 
get in the harvest ? 

It was not all gold that glittered in this 
bargain. Besides, Camille Kaulbusch’s 
offer was a handsome one, and to think that 
he must die soon—bent old man that he 
was !—and that he would then have left all 
his property to Marie. After which if only 
Marie would never get wed again—or if 
Camille would spring up his price. Why 
not? It was clear he was fond. 

So when morning came and the broken- 
down jolting chaise came to the door to 
take Clementina to Gouvy station, Suzanne 
said, ‘‘I have been thinking, Clementina, 
tis impossible for Marie to leave with you 
to-day. 

“ Coniment !”’ 
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‘Henri is drunk and Marie not yet back. 
She has gone with the dog and cart to get 
litter for the cows—the cows are with her, 
and she has taken the scythe to cut bracken. 
Besides, old Camille must die soon, andif he 
marry the child first tis a pity we should 
lose the beautiful property that will come to 
her; and again, /e bon Diew likes not your 
business, Clementina. So at least till after 
harvest Marie must stay. We cannot get in 
the crops without her. Afterwards it will be 
a bargain—perhaps.”’ 

At this Clementina grew very red in the 
face, her eyes, always hard, became choleric, 
and her wheedling speech changed into shrill 
high notes of anger. The two sisters vitu- 
perated noisily, shook their fists in each 
other’s faces, and the quarrel became furious. 
Clementina, however, cooled down after a 
while, and again began to play upon 
Suzanne’s cupidity. It is needless to follow 
them up and down the scales of their 
changing conversation. Suzanne was, in 
fact, at her wits’ end; her greed was appealed 
to so variously, and which alternative was 
the most profitable to her puzzled her and 
put her in a quandary. She wept and 
fretted and declared she was never so tried 
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in her life. It became time to start. Henri 
was roused, and bade his sister-in-law a 
maudlin good-bye. Suzanne and Clemen- 
tina got into the ramshackle slow-horsed 
chaise with a small basket of provisions for 
her journey and the grey cloth valise she had 
travelled down with, and so they started. 
On the road they passed Marie who was 
grazing her cattle on the fringe of the road, 
' Minnette guarding them, whilst the girl her- 
self was mowing down the wayside bracken. 
The chaise stopped and Marie came up to 
say ‘‘good-bye’’ to her aunt, who chucked 
her under the chin, and petted and patted 
and coaxed her, saying wheedling words in 
tones practised and hypocritical, and pro- 
mised her one day she should come to see 
her in Brussels. 

When the chaise had gone on some two 
kilométres or more Suzanne repented, and 
was for going back for Marie. The chaise 
halted and they had a dispute. Clementina 
upbraided Suzanne for not knowing her own 
mind, and called her a fool for being so blind 
to her own interests. And she knew another 
eirl who would serve her purpose quite as 
well as Marie, and ever so much cheaper too. 
Besides, it would never do, the child could 
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not travel in such a filthy dress—and what 
about the cows? They could not be left in the 
road. Above all, she would lose the train. 
No, Marie must follow later. Suzanne or 
Henri must follow with the child to Brussels; 
after harvest perhaps would be the best, since 
that was evidently the point that troubled 
Suzanne most. Thus it was finally and 
positively settled in hushed whispers and 
with many winks and nudges that some 
time after harvest Suzanne should bring 
the child, hand her over, and take back 
the money: <Uhis time it vreally was -a 
solemn bargain, and they had time to have 
two glasses of geneva over it at the buffet 
of Gouvy station before the train started. 


‘PART IIL—AUTUMN. | 


CHAPTER.) 


WHEN the harvest began all Beho became 
industrious—man, woman, and child were at 
work on the land. 

No one was in the estaminets; the drunken 
became sober, and the laziest worked from 
before sunrise till after sunset. Even in the 
broiling heat of midday the work went on 
unremittingly, with scarce an interval for 
food and none for rest. 

Henri worked as hard as any, tearing 
through the rye with his long scythe. 
Suzanne followed behind gathering the 
corn, tying and piling up the _ sheaves. 
Marie cut and forked vetches, carted it 
with Minnette, and, shame to say, ploughed 
the rye strip after the gathering. The work 
was very laborious, for she had not strength 
to drive the furrows; besides, the ox for the 
plough was old, sullen, and worn out. The 
cattle were tended by a child—one of the 
Flausch cousins, now in the service of the 
Boes. 
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When the labours of the day were done 
every one went to bed tired out, and rose ere 
the dawn to vigorous work. There was no 
time to play, none for love, little for worship. 

But on Sundays, even during the full 
swing of harvest time, the church was 
crowded. The Ardennais are a strictly re- 
ligious folk and most attentive at the 
services. The Sunday rest was the only 
pause in the incessant labour of harvest 
time. 

When the small proprietors had harvested 
their own their labour was in demand by 
those who had larger holdings. Henri was 
employed by Camille Kaulbusch, and the 
old man, finding Suzanne relentless about 
Marie, took opportunities to make overtures 
to Henri. He.came home to his wife full 
of these. Suzanne temporised and always 
ended matters by saying, ‘‘Eh, bzen, bien, 
when the harvesting is done shall we think 
of it, Henri? But what shall we do without 
her? Dites donc. Tell me that.” 

There was so much to do that something 
was always pressing. The oats were over- 
ripe; the seed was falling from the ear and 
wasting. They turned from the unfinished 
rye strip, which they should have been 
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carrying, to reap the oats. Then rain 
came and spoiled the standing sheaves. 
There was land-burning—a mode of culti- 
vation that suited Henri to a T—for it 
meant little labour; only the stripping of 
surface turf, piling it in small mounds, and 
setting the turves on fire, to ensure an 
enormous crop for next harvest, though after- 
wards it would produce nothing for twenty 
years. It was a lazy man’s delight to get 
such vast results so easily, without labour of 
digging or ploughing, so the whole country- 
side was reeking in the fine harvest weather, 
and especially on the breezy days, with the 
smoke of burning earth. 

But in these days of labour the Devil 
had nothing to do. All his favourites were 
so fully employed that they were out of 
temptation. Louis Gans swung his scythe 
as bravely as the best of them, Michel 
Muller, stripped to his shirt and brown as 
a berry, toiled morning, noon, and night, 
and they and Josephine, and Magdalena 
and Marie were all so tired with hard work, 
that when the day was over they were glad 
to appease the hunger provoked by labour, 
and to take in heavy slumber the sweet 
reward of toil. 
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So: that’ harvest: meant ‘a Tespite for: 
Marie from Michel’s oafish attentions, 
from Josephine’s taunts, from the sleeping 
lusts of Louis Gans, and even from the 
desire of Camille Kaulbusch, who, old as 
he was, was not content with overseeing 
his harvesting, but worked too with all the 
scanty might of his feeble limbs, taking off 
his coat like his fellow-peasants, and 
labouring as hard as he could in reaping 
and garnering the bounty of God. 

So fatigued was Marie that her brain was 
dazed. She went about listless after labour, 
dragging her weary limbs with difficulty, 
overworked and underfed. She looked as 
if she would soon become ill. A feverish 
flush might often be discerned suffusing her 
face, beautifying her cheek with a tint as 
lovely and as evanescent as the rosy colour 
which the clouds put on when the golden 
curtains of night lose their lustre of fire, 
and assume their delicate pink of trans- 
formation ere they become brown and 
grey and dull in the darkness that pre- 
cedes the stars; and her cough vexed her 
again, shaking her whole frame. But she 
was not teased by the gallantries of her 
lovers. All the youths were busy; Camille 
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had no time to waste coming over to Beho; 
her father being sober did not beat her; her 
» mother being tired did not nag her; and her 
wandering thoughts, not winged, but heavy 
with earth and benumbed with the toil and 
moil of labour, were languid and slum- 
brous, except when she thought of the 
Cure in glimpses of holy love which lit her 
languors, and lulled her with delightful 
visions. | 

For every Sunday she heard his voice, 
full of the gratitude of harvest time, teaching 
the love of God to men, the voice that she 
deemed the voice of Heaven, so calm in its 
equal tones of gentleness and benignity, so 
sweet in comparison with the harsh notes of 
her home; so soft, and full, and resonant, 
even as the bell of the Angelus that re- 
sounded nightly over the heather-crowned 
hill, always reverberating the one melody— 
rodzis love.” 7 -; 

Though her mind was-not wakeful, and 
though her overstrained physical energies 
and bodily structure continued to labour, 
as it were, in a lethargy, sustained only by 
the habit of work, her fancy vaguely mused 
in delirious wanderings, and amorous ideas 
born in her virginal bosom, awakened by 
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the hum of Nature, were carried by winged | 
things to sweet imaginings. The dragon- 
flies, blue as sapphires, trembling on their 
gauzy wings, stilled in mid air with magical 
suspense, allured and bewildered her; she 
wondered how they hung there stationary 
and still, and when they darted away in 
sudden rapid flight, flashing in blue light 
irradiant, her eyes opened into stars and 
glittered as she sought them again till 
she discovered them, a pair of lovers 
still, amorous as sweethearts in a green 
lane, each close to the other, hovering in 
mid air, their long shimmering bodies, 
golden now and gorgeous in their sunlit 
splendour, fluttering on their transparent, 
iridescent, almost invisible wings, light as 
those on which Psyche bore the burden of 
her immortality. She had never heard that 
immortal story, and her lip, though shaped 
like a veritable Cupid’s bow, and red as the 
roses of Venus, had never lisped the name 
of the ‘‘strong son of Jove, Immortal Love.”’ 
But her maidenly emotions, guided by her 
inquiring age, turned with the amatory 
instinct of innocence to sexual specu- 
lations; she noted the kissing of insects, 
and the billing of birds, how the butterflies 
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flitted in pairs and hovered over the flowers 
in the happiness of two and two, and how 
the thrushes which mated in the spring, 
and were parents in the summer, drove 
their young in the autumn from the nest 
they had prepared with such patient toil. 
She saw the fondness of the flowers for 
each other, and how softly they embraced 
their kin; she knew that even the ferns 
were male and female, for she had 
gathered them for gardens at Vielsalm and 
had been instructed in their differences; 
and in the bewilderment which comes with 
adolescence, she surveyed the vast kingdom 
of love in Nature, noted the sceptre of sex 
and its irresistible sway, the lessons of the 
fields, of the kiss and the communion, of 
wedding, and parentage, and offspring; she 
saw the law that traversed the whole world 
she knew, that was repeated in the stable 
and the sty, that ruled insect and flower, 
bird and beast, sheep and cattle and human- © 
kind, and her fervours aspired to the Curé, 
her fondness dwelt upon him, her innocence 
blushed before him, her ardent heart was 
filled and overflowing with abundant de- 
light, and thrilled with sweetness for the 
separate man who lived a celibate, who 
GL; M 
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talked of the love of God, and who said, 
‘*God.is love.” 

Her eyelids, sharing the fatigue of her 
overwrought body, half closed through the 
languor of weariness, but they drooped also 
with modesty. 

The hum of Nature murmuring love’s 
incessant psalm in the flowers at her feet, 
the song of the fly in the yarrow, of the 
enats in the basil-thyme, of the copper- 
winged beetles pairing in the corn-flowers 
which grew bluer than the azure of sky 
and higher than the innumerable tremulous 
tassels of the oats, became in her chaste 
ears an anthem of praise. Her heart and 
her soul were pure as lilies, and her white 
innocence as unsullied as the ray of the 
remotest star. 

Thus it was that her contemplation of the 
loves of insects and her harmonious reveries 
attuned to the orchestra of Nature, led her 
by ideas of beauty and by musings of the 
most delicate chastity to commune in 
spiritual intercourse through the divine 
emotion of love with the ideal of her 
heart—it may almost be said with the ideal 
of her soul—a being not strictly human in 
her eyes, and not in truth of earth, a being 
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whose voice was followed by the diapason of 
the organ, who was clad in satin whiter 
than snow, more lustrous than the light, 
in a garment trimmed and fringed with 
gold, and bearing a cross not like her own, 
but a cross of golden glory, a being whose 
hand was fit to raise the holy chalice, and to 
touch the Sacred Wafer, who fed on the 
Body of the Crucified, whose voice spoke 
the words of God, and yet a being who 
wore his cassock amongst men, and was 
himself a man, but softer eyed, smoother 
voiced, finer in hand and feature than the 
rest, softer in the kindliness of his gaze 
when he looked upon her than was the 
infinity of softness which shone from the 
piteous eyes of Minnette, smoother when 
heospoke toler in” the secrecy of the 
Confessional, and more musical than the 
insect orchestra of the fields, finer in 
feature even than the carved face of the 
wooden white Christ on the wall of Beho 
Church. This was the goal of every 
reverie, this was the terminus of every 
thought, this the well into which she out- 
poured all the fulness of her love, all the 
speculations and wonderings, originated by 
flower, and fly, and bird. -The bewildered 
M 2 
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murmurings of her maidenly emotions, — 
wandering in perplexity from Michel Muller 
and Louis Gans, and other village youths 
who would fain assail her with their rough 
admiration, and the inchoate, successive, 
unordered thoughts which fluttered over 
the mysteries of love, and life, and being; 
her trembling affections; her awakening, 
speculating perceptions, all centred in the 
personality of the Curé, who was presented 
to her soul mysteriously as the embodiment 
of her passionate desire, and the vicarious 
exponent of the love of God, of the Divinity 
of Whom he said—‘ God is love.”’ 

In this sweet perplexity, slumbering in 
mind and body, her ideas intangible and in- 
exact, her thoughts dim and mystical, her 
heart was lifted to rapturous heights and into 
the heaven of ecstasy, the infinity of love 
divine. 

The Curé traversing the footpaths through 
the fields passed the harvesters silently. 
Now he stooped to pluck the blue-eyed 
woffschyn,* or the lilac of the Auautia, for 
he too was fond of flowers, and every day 
‘made a posy to lay before the ivory virgin in 
the barely furnished study where he spent 


* Lycopsis arvensis (small buglos). 
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so much of his solitary days. These wild 
sweet things which bespangled all the fields 
about Beho, especially in the autumn, spoke 
to the Curé also of the love of God. So he 
gathered them lovingly, the yellow stars of 
the corn marigold, the white clusters of the 
yarrow, the lemon-hued /habichiskrant,* the 
purple koornvlam,+ and many a hare-bell 
(which nowhere grows more abundantly 
than about Beho, bluer too as well as more 
abundant, and more beautiful than else- 
where), and the dainty white die prunelle or 
sicklewort, with toad-flax, fragrant calamint, 
and the insect-haunted blossoms of the 
golden rod; tansy too he found, and gen- 
tian, and the sulphur-coloured flowers of 
der wachtelwerzan,t and made his nosegay 
light with feathery grasses, and maiden’s 
hair. | 

A simple-minded man was the Curé with- 
out worldly ambition or hope of preferment. 
He had been content to live the parish priest 
of the village and so he was content to die. 
Every day had its duties, every day had its 
flowers, or in winter the evergreen or the 


* Hieracium pilosella (common mouse-ear hawkweed). 
t+ Agrostemma gittiago (corn-cockle). 
} Melampyrum pratense (cow-wheat). 
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berries that served in lieu thereof; and 
every day its cares. 

So he was content to ramble through the 
fields in the morning sunshine and to see 
the villagers sowing in the spring and reap- 
ing inthe autumn. Stretching out his hand 
he gathered a scarlet poppy from the rye, to 
add to his store. The harvesters were at 
work, and close to him a girl was stacking 
the sheaves. He heard her hollow cough 
and looked. It was Marie. Ere this she 
had seen him, and when he looked her large 
blue eyes were fastened upon him. Now she 
lowered her eyelids, and her face was suffused 
with the crimson that throbbed beneath her 
tan. 

For a moment or two the Curé stood still. 
He had never remarked so fully as now the 
striking beauty of the little maid. 

He passed through the rye, pushing the 
tall stalks away, and stood before Marie. 
But he could say nothing; a lump was in 
his throat and in his eye a tear. So he 
raised his hat with a politeness that was 
instinct in him, and proffered his posy to 
Marie. 

Now her mouth was as open as her eyes; 
she made a low curtsey as she took the 
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wild-flowers in wonderment, sank upon one 
knee on the clod, and looked up at the Cure. 

His back was towards her as he passed on 
his way. Perhaps of all the wiles laid for 
Marie by the Tempter none was so dangerous 
as the snare which was spread even in the 
guise of Heaven. 7 


CHAPTER II. 


HARVEST was over, the bounty was garnered, 
the moon that had often lit the lateness of 
their labours was in its last quarter, and the 
harvesters were beginning to think of sleep. 
But there was much to do yet. The manur- 
ing, the ploughing, harrowing, thrashing, 
and visits to Bastogne market to sell 
the produce—for the Ardennais peasant- 
proprietor loses no time in turning his 
crop into money, though if he kept it a few 
months he would usually obtain a higher 
price. 

Louis Gans and Michel Muller both 
went to Bastogne on the same day for 
company’s sake. The train journey to the 
little town was an item in their hum-drum 
lives, and their visits to. one and another 
café were roystering events in this season 
of hilarity. 

On their way back Louis talked of Marie 
Boes and of the rumour that was now out in 
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the village, how that Marie was going to 
service in Brussels, so they said, and was it 
true? Michel did not know, but so he had 
heard say, and, of course, true it seemed, 
for a girl like Marie would make a good 
domestic, well brought up as she was, 
and so honest and industrious; and well 
paid she would be too, earning a good 
wage. 

Then Louis laughed. 

Something in Louis’ laugh grated on 
Michel, and they got to discussion and from 
that to dispute, and so to quarreling and 
blows. Louis was the stronger of the 
two, better proportioned and more active, 
and wrestling with him in the scuffle he 
got Michel’s ear in his teeth and bit a 
piece out. They do not fight with the fists 
in Beho. | 

It became known throughout the village 
that there had been a fight between Louis 
Gans and Michel Muller about Marie Boes. 
This displeased Josephine Beisch, Louis’ 
lover for the time being, as much as it did 
Magdalena Flausch, who temporarily occu- 
pied the affections of Michel. Josephine’s 
jealousy took the form of coarsely twitting 
Marie on her virtue. ‘‘On her supposed — 
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virtue,’ sneered Magdalena; ‘‘ why, every- 
body knew it was put on.” So they called 
her a foul name, and whenever she passed 
through the village they ran out towards her, 
pointing their fingers at her, their example 
being followed by others as well as by 
the children; the habit spread, and thus 
Marie became a butt for the abuse of the 
village. 

It was pitiable to see the poor girl 
slinking through the byeways, upbraided 
with opprobrious names which she had 
done nothing to deserve, taunted and 
teased by all the shrill-voiced girls of the 
place. 

Michel Muller, turning a corner one 
day, was touched by the injustice of it. 
He fell upon the crowd, knocking about 
him right and left, and seizing Josephine 
by her coarse yellow hair, gave her a 
sound cuffing, following it up by calling 
her the very name which she had given to 
Marie. 

Then he folded his arms majestically, and 
announced that so he would act again if 
need were. 

Marie was deeply grateful at heart to 
Michel for his intervention. Her life had © 
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become unbearable, and she began to regard 
the oafish youth as her protector. Forget- 
ting the rudeness he had treated her with 
some months ago, she began to look kindly 
upon him, and would even look forward to 
his companionship if she traversed a solitary 
road after sunset. 

This was soon noticed in Beho, and 
people said that Louis would have his nose 
put out of joint, and that it would be Michel 
who would succeed with Marie first, after 
all. : 
Magdalena taunted Louis with this. It 
was her turn to be jealous, for Louis was 
often in Josephine’s company now. Magda- 
lena, when occasion offered, would point her 
long, lean fingers at Michel Muller with an 
approving gesture and clap her hands mock- 
ingly. Louis Gans understood, and he was 
a man who did not like being teased. It 
mortified him to be avoided by Marie; it 
mortified him more that Michel should be 
preferred to him; it mortified him most to 
feel Magdalena look at him contemptuously 
over her shoulder as she walked past, 
“wagging her sneering tongue at him, and 
scoffing him as a man who could not win 
Marie, and it always mortified him wherever 
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he was if he could not get his own way, 
or were thwarted in any of his whims. He ~ 
was very self-willed, overbearing, and not 
one to be crossed at all in anything or 
by anybody. 

He met Marie alone one morning. She 
‘was looking very pretty. She was not 
worked quite so hard as during harvest; 
her step was light and gay, the colour in 
her transparent cheek was pink under 
the brown, and when he spoke to her, 
her startled fawn-like expression, and the 
timid glance from her mild, blue eyes be- | 
witched him, and he began to make love 
to her. 

But however he pressed himself upon her 
she repelled him. 

Then he got furious and seized her hand, 
bent over her face, and looked into it with 
his sullen, scowling eyes. ‘‘ Marie Boes,”’ 
he said, ‘‘if you will not let me have you 
honestly, I swear to you I will by force. I 
will hunt you with my dogs—but conquer 
you I will.” 

Braggart as Louis Gans was, this was no 
idle threat, as Marie knew well; Louis was 
a dangerous and determined man, brooking 
no resistance from those who were weaker 
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than he. Daily now did the little maid 
pursue her avocations in dread. Her dislike 
of Louis increased. The disgust that she 
had experienced towards Michel Muller was 
transferred to Louis Gans, but in an increas- 
ing measure. The man’s wicked look, his 
sour face, his beetled brow, and more than 
these, his evil smile of gallantry, the fiendish 
light lurking in the corners of his black eyes 
under the shadow of his scowl, glittering 
with almost Satanic fire, especially when he 
pressed his attentions with an- air of im- 
pudent ease, and the remembrance of the 
blow he had struck her, oppressed Marie 
with a terror of the man. So that when 
Suzanne and Henri told her that on Wed- 
nesday week they were intending to take her 
to Brussels to apprentice her to her Aunt 
Clementina she was almost glad—altogether 
glad, but for the heart-smart within her 
when she thought of her separation from 
the Curé. 

When Marie’s departure for Brussels was 
really fixed, and the news of it was confirmed 
by both the parents of the girl, and even the 
precise date named, it became the talk of 
the village. Marie was looked at curiously, 
perhaps even with some measure of pity by 
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some of the older peasant-folk, for a rumour 
of the character of Madame Clementina’s 
establishment had leaked out in the village, 
and though the scandal could not be proved, 
the suggestion remained, and seemed pro- 
bable. On their way from church the old 
women stopped at each other’s doors to 
gossip about it, gazing at Marie as she 
traversed the dirty street alone, missal in 
hand, wrapped in the loneliness of her piety, 
her eyes still filled with the devotion of the 
morning, her ears still haunted with the 
sacred melodies of the mass—her whole 
nature transfigured by the beauty of holi- 
ness and wrapt in pious reverie—a silent, 
saintly creature, safe if her Faith was sure, 
and so encompassed by the wings of the 
Invisible. 

Many pitied her. More envied her. 

For Brussels, look you, is a fine city. 
‘Tis as gay as Paris. Every other house is 
a restaurant, the wide boulevards are merry 
with cafés. Thousands and thousands of 
people sit there in the brilliantly lit thorough- 
fares, as light by night as by day, and the 
tramcars pass constantly, jingling their 
bells; theatres and casinos, music halls and 
cafés-chantant are open all the year round; 
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festivity and revel, dance and song, stir 
a life, and gaiety and pleasure are in the 

ae pavements are crowded with live 
Sean and outside one of the cafés alone— 
and there are hundreds such—there are 
as many people chatting merrily and drink- 
ing happily as there are in all Beho. Oh, 
but a lively place is Brussels, and for fun 
—Holy Mary! ’tis the most frolicsome city 
in all Flanders. 

Such was the sort of conversation that 
the loiterers indulged in after mass as they 
stood in groups, the men in their clean Sun- 
day blouses, their hands in their trousers 
pockets, leaning against the wall; the 
women, in their country finery, conscious of 
an admiration that they did not actually 
elicit, except in self-appreciation. Besides, 
Marie—the proud, stuck-up little creature— 
who was she that she should give herself 
these fine airs? She would learn different 
to that in Brussels. 

‘“‘Pardien! yes. There were young sports 
in Brussels who would win her, look you— 
though in all Beho there was not a Jack 
she would look at. Ah, the gallants of Beho 
lacked spirit. They had no dash, no go, no 
élan.” 
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Words these at which Louis Gans, for 
whose ear indeed they were expressly pitched, 
bit his lip. 

“Ach Gott, she is no. better than 
the rest of us,’’ exclaimed Josephine 
Beisch in tones of disdain, who was as 
jealous of her as Magdalena was. ‘’Tis 
all a pretence, that mock modesty of 
hers.” 

‘How do you know that, Josephine, 
since you say it so confidently?” asked 
Louis, apprehending a truth in this 
slander. ; 

“Know it. Why—well, God forgive me 
for telling, but she confessed it herself. 
Didn’t she, Magdalena? Don’t you remem- 
ber, Magdalena, how she told us herself and 
soaleseed all about it, except the name of 
the man,—eh ?”’ 

‘‘Of course she did,”’ assented Magdalena 
Flausch, staring boldly as she confirmed the 
lie. 

‘So there. So much for my lady Mod- 
esty,’’ continued Josephine, twinkling a 
grateful glance from her swinish eyes at 
Magdalena. Then she looked on _ the 
ground, laid her colourless eyelashes upon 
her cheek, and said slowly—‘‘ No, boys, 
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I don’t pretend to be a saint myself, still 
I only wish I’d known as many lovers as 
Marie.”’ 

A chorus of vulgar laughter greeted this 
bold avowal, and one of Louis Gans’ cronies 
went up to him in a mock heroic way, hold- 
ing out one hand and lifting his hat with 
the other in ironical congratulation upon 
his ill-success. 

Louis pushed him aside fiercely and 
tripped him over his foot. Then he shot 
a scowl at Josephine, and said with a 
swagger— 

“It’s a lie of those two. Magdalena 
always backs up Josephine. But lie or not, 
the little slut sha’n’t defy me.”’ 

“The little slut! The little slut!*’ cho- 
rused the gang of girls and children who 
stood around Louis’ door. 

‘There she goes,” exclaimed Josephine, 
pointing down the hill. ‘‘Let’s be after 
Here 

Then they ran down-hill after her, point- 
ing towards her and taunting her, chanting 
a foul name in a sing-song tune as they 
jeered at her, and making her face tingle 
with shame. 

She wondered, that was all. She turned 
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her great eyes upon them with mild 
reproach, and was glad that she was going 
on Wednesday week to Brussels. So the 
children soon grew tired of teasing her, or 
was it that they ran away because the Curé 
was coming down the hill? 

When he passed her she was absorbed 
in her work, too busy loading the cart with 
artichokes for the pigs, to notice him, but 
his eye fell upon her. He noticed that she 
looked thin and sad. He passed on sorrow- 
fully. Her cough, almost as solemn in its 
note as achurch bell, sounded behind him. 
He did not know that of late she had been 
spitting blood. 

He turned, caught her eye, and held out © 
his uplifted hand in blessing. 

She took his benediction into her soul 
and magnified it by imparting to her dog, 
Minnette, the kindliness of her own sancti- 
fied spirit. She caressed the dumb creature, 
spoke to her in tones of sympathetic feeling, 
smoothed the hair where the harness chafed 
her, and patted the dog with a touch of 
infinite tenderness. A benignity had come 
into her from the Curvé, and she continued 
at her labour, handling gently even the 
inanimate roots she was digging, careful 
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lest she should crush a worm. Her lips 
murmured the words of Latin prayers, 
which, though they conveyed not the exact 
meaning of her heart, were shaped by the 
thoughts within her into a silent prayer for 
all living things. Soon she filled the cart, 
and went home beside Minnette, drawing 
a good load of artichokes. Her face was 
quite. happy, almost transfigured with 
devout delight. 

Old Uncle Flausch leaning by old Gans’ 
door, noticed her. He had seen the crowd 
of children taunt her. He had heard the 
name they called her, he had seen the 
Cure bless her. A tear came from the 
corner of the old man’s eye and ran down 
his cheek. 

“The little saint!’’ he muttered, grasp- 
ing his stick and hobbling indoors; ‘‘the 
sweet innocent! the child!” 


PART IV.—WINTER. 
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THE snow lay on the ground. Not much, 
merely a sprinkle, but it whitened all the land. 

Very dark did the forests look against the 
leaden sky with the white fields in front of 
them. 

There was but little frost, only a biting 
morning air. As the day advanced the sky 
became blue, the sun almost fierce, the light 
veil of snow melted, and all the whiteness 
disappeared except here and there in the 
_ shadows of the hills. 

It was a Saint’s day; all the men were in 
their clean blouses, all the women in their 
Sunday dress,—except Marie. In a few 
days she was to start for Brussels, so 
Suzanne was getting all the work out of her 
she could before she started. The morning 
she had spent at church as most of the other 
villagers had done, but there was a new 
shed to be built—a mere hovel—for an 
increase of cows. The stones for the wall 
were too heavy for Marie to quarry, but the 
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roofing material of it she could manage well 
enough. They were stones of a coarse, 
Shaly nature, of which Marie found abund- 
ance in the debris of the quarry. She had 
been engaged since noon in stacking them 
there. Henri, if he were sober, and if not 
Suzanne herself, was to help her to cart 
these home with the oxen on the morrow. 

Most of the other villagers were keeping 
holiday. There was nothing much to do. 
The skittle alleys were crowded and the 
estaminets were full, but it was too cold to 
sit outside. The children and women-folk 
found the time passing dull. Somebody 
suggested hide-and-seek. It was a merry © 
game fora brisk day, and the regular locality 
for hide-and-seek was the quarry and the 
hills adjoining. It was the proper play- 
eround—the time-honoured place for the 
game, to which the children repaired as 
naturally as they would have resorted in 
England to the village green. Thither, 
therefore, they flocked, when the news came 
that there was boar-hunting in the Forest. 
So all the village went out to see. | 

But Marie saw it best; the others were 
too late. There was only one boar, and the 
kill happened near her. 
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Vielsalm, but a few kilométres from Beho, 
is the centre of sport inthe Ardennes. All 
the sporting nobility flock there in the autumn 
for stag and boar-hunting, much as all the 
sporting world in Britain repairs to Scotland 
in the season. 

A hunt is a picturesque scene in the Ar- 
dennes as it is with us, differing little in 
detail—the huntsmen in their scarlet coats 
and jockey caps, and white buskins and top- 
boots; the master of the hounds winding 
the great horn; the grooms bringing the 
change of horses; the pack of hounds with 
their tails gaily waving like white flags, 
bobbing in and out of the undergrowth. But 
the boar is local, and game sport too. 

Marie saw all—the beautiful horses, the 
red coats, the baying dogs. ‘Tender-hearted 
though she was, she participated in the ex- 
citement when the whole pack fastened on 
the boar, a splendid, raging, angry fellow, 
who killed one dog and then another and 
another, reddening his ivory tusks with 
blood and staining the froth upon his snout 
and lips, ere one of the huntsmen bounded 
off his horse, and with a skilful thrust of his 
long knife stuck him behind his ear, giving 
him the coup de grace, and stretched him in 
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dying agonies upon the crisp dead leaves of 
the forest floor, the blood spurting from his 
crimson wound. 

Then the bustle there was. How they 
crowded round the dead boar, measuring 
him from snout to flank, taking also the 
girth of his shoulders. How it was hoisted 
on horseback by one of the huntsmen. 
What loud talking and hilarious drinking, 
and how the dogs fed and snarled over the 
offal that was tossed to them. She was a 
witness of all this, standing amongst them 
close to a rock whence a stream gushed, 
clear and cool and sweet to those tired 
huntsmen. 

They flourished the metal cups of their 
flasks before her, and stooping from their 
horses, asked her to fill for them from the 
spring. Graciously she did it, happy to be 
of service, and they drank roisterously, 
pledging her and the sturdy boar, and Ja 
chasse, and the good spring water, and J/e bon 
Dieu. 

Then some one held out his jockey cap 
and made a collection for so pretty a maid, 
‘for the good girl with the blue eyes,”’ 
and many a half-franc piece, and several 
small coins, ten and twenty-centimes, were 
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poured from the huntsman’s cap into her 
hands. 

So they rode away, all but the last, a hand- 
some, burly man, with strong, well-chiselled 
features, dark eyes and downy lips, but with 
a soft pink complexion blooming as a peach, 
a young man, marvellous, magnificent. He 
was that same huntsman who had killed the 
boar. 

She did not know that he was a nobleman, 
though he was so in truth, and one of the 
best lineage in Belgium; she only knew how 
handsome he was, in the grandeur of his 
scarlet upon his great glistening black horse, 
that champed the bit, foaming and chafing 
to be out of the wood with his fellows. She 
followed him with her eyes, dazzled by his 
handsome presence. 

He was full of spirit and of youth, full of 
careless devilment, gay and frolicsome, ex- 
cited with the exhilaration of /e sport, and 
brimming over with superabundant. animal 
health and lusty mischief of vigorous man- 
hood. 

He backed his horse close to her, and 
stooping in the saddle, with a smile spark- 
ling on his rich vermilion lips, he whispered 


lightly and laughingly in her ear. Probably 
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she did not catch what he said. She turned 
her face towards his, looking upwards at 
him, for the brilliant radiance of his beauty 
was new to her, and the splendour of his 
juvenile manliness a bewildering revelation. 

He was struck with her virginal air, full 
as it was of naiveté, and of the woodland 
charm of a wild-flower—of the anemone. 
All that he meant by his loitering was to 
brush a kiss from her lips, which he thought 
would fall to him as lightly as a blackberry 
from a bush. But when he discovered that 
it came not so easily, and that the kiss in- 
volved a pillage, his riotous blood stirred 
him to larger thirst for plunder. His arm 
was already about her waist as she resisted 
him. He laughed gaily, still stooping in 
his saddle, murmured some ready words of 
love, and striking spurs into his horse 
dashed through the forest glade, tearing 
her from the ground, and lifting her by 
sheer force in front of his saddle. 

So with a merry laugh he bore her away, 
galloping past the quarry, the ringing hoofs 
of his horse resounding on the road as he 
bounded across it, and over a low stone 
wall on to the sward, her skirts flying in 
the wind, her long hair, which had become 
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unbound, streaming in his face and behind 
him. ; 

The motion was new to her. She had 
never been on horseback before. She was 
frightened at the speed as they tore through 
the cool air, and yet exhilarated by the 
rapidity of the movement and by the thud 
of the ringing hoofs as they clattered along. 

Little feathers of snow, few and far be- 
tween, were beginning to fall. 

He was not rough with her; though his 
arm held her firmly, his embrace was gentle, 
and now and then she felt his warm kisses 
on her brow like the summer rain. 

He galloped on, passing a knot of vil- 
lagers, women and children for the most 
part, though Louis Gans and his boon com- 
panions were amongst them. He was heed- 
less of their shouts, for they had recognized 
Marie, and equally heedless of the cries of 
the spoil he bore away, over ploughed land 
and pasture, over heath and stubble and 
stream, until Marie coughed. Then he 
slackened his pace, pitying her, and spoke 
to her very gently in a dulcet voice full 
of kind notes and soft intonations, which 
reminded her of the melodious tongue of 
Monsieur le Cure. 
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The sweetness of his voice reassured 
Marie. ‘ Fe t'aime,’ he murmured softly. 
Fetame, cherie. Fe tame. Fe tame, ma 
petite belle! Ton nom? Dites mot.” 

And she answered—“ Marie.”’ 

Maries” 

‘Out, Monsieur.’ There was no trace of 
fear in her voice now. 

‘And what would you now, ma belle? 
That I put you down, n’est ce pas, Marie?” 

‘“ Out, Monsieur.” 

‘“Ah. And you pardon me, ma petite? Is 
sors! 

‘Our, Monsieur.” 

“ Eh bien, Marie! Alors.’ Hehadreined 
in his horse, and he let her down gently to 
the ground. ‘ Vola, ma belle!” 

He put his hand in his pocket to find 
a coin, but something in her expression 
stayed him. He lifted his cap instead. 

‘‘ Tell me again, pretty one, with the cruel 
- cough,” he said, stooping down to her. ‘Do 
you pardon this mad freak of mine, chérie ?” 

She answered quite sweetly—‘ Ouz, 
Monsieur,” and the tears stood in her blue 
eyes like dews in the corn-flowers, for his 
voice was soft like the Curé’s. 

She coughed again. He lifted his hat 
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with an almost solemn reverence, turning in 
his saddle as he galloped away in time to 
notice her drop a curtsey to him and to 
hear her murmur ‘ Adieu.” 

For a while she stood gazing at the de- 
parting apparition, listening to the footfalls of 
the vanishing rider. Soon the scarlet coat 
became indistinguishable, for its wearer had 
joined the rest of the huntsmen, and the 
crowd of sportsmen, to the sound of the horn 
and the distant baying of the hounds, had 
discovered fresh game in the wood beyond 
La Chapelle St. Martin, and the knot of red- 
coats were threading the cover of St. Martin’s 
hill. 

Then Marie turned, and smiling at her 
adventure began to retrace her steps towards 
the quarry. 

She blushed, and covered her face with her 
hands. She thought, and rubbed her hard 
palms upon her brow as though she would 
wipe away the kisses of the young huntsman. 

How strangely soft his voice was! How 
like the cultured sweetness of the Curé’s. 

‘“« Fe Paime,” he had said. ‘Then this, too, 
was love. Love, that mystery! Ever a 
fierceness. This time its revelation was like 
a gust of the storm. She had been taken 
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even as a whirlwind takes the leaf and 
carried on swift wings afar, then left in a lull 
of the passionate wind—a fluttering leaf 
still—wind-stirred. 


How marvellous is love! Her reveries 
centred upon it wondering. That God-sent, 
God-created quality; that divine emanation 
breathing through and animating all Nature. 

The poet’s soul was in Marie although 
she had not the poet’s tongue. Poetry does 
not come with learning or culture ; scholar- 
ship is unessential. The ploughman sing- 
ing ‘the loves, the joys, the rural scenes 
and rural pleasures of his native soil in 
his native tongue,’ who tuned his ‘ wild 
artless notes”’ ‘“‘to sing in his country’s 
service ’’—the truest, sweetest, most heart- 
stirring singer of all; towit. But there are 
others—the unknown, the legion poets who 
sing no lay, but whose thoughts tremble 
with loveliest speculations never harnessed 
in words, whose minds are beguiled by beauty 
in a mysterious Paradise, obscurely behold- 
ing revelations too dazzling for their limited 
vision to expressly see—the ‘‘ mute inglorious 
Miltons”’ of the elegy of that scholar poet, 
whose exact pen interpreted so sweetly the 
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dreams of his gentle spirit for the delight of 
the whole world of poets amongst men. For 
in truth all men have a trace of the poetic, 
though it is given only to the few to limn 
their ideas or to convey to others the image 
of sweet thoughts in that pure pleasure of 
perfect words which is poetry indeed. 

In a sense then Marie had, more than 
most, an acute sensitiveness to beautiful 
ideas, and frequently indulged in vague, poetic 
imaginings. Now she walked on in the 
heaven of reverie, following the track of the 
horse, retracing her way by the hoof-marks 
of the hunter that had borne her so far away, 
wondering and vaguely speculating about the 
strangeness of love; about the great moving 
power in whom, and through whom, and by 
whom all the world about her had being; 
man and horse and beast and bird, ay, and 
cloud and wind and snow too—so the Curé 
_had declared—and so she herself thought as 
now the soft fleecy flakes fell, scantily, but 
now and then one, and now another, kissing 
each other in the air before they fell on the 
grass where they lay side by side. 

Were the snowflakes lovers too? In their 
crystal forms did sex dictate their kiss also, 
as in the fern and the flower ? 

Gets, 6) 
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It was all the same mystery throughout 
the whole kingdom, whose God is love. 

But however her fancy roved, wherever 
the straying vagaries of her mind led her, 
her thoughts always returned to the Cure, 
the figure which expressed in her eyes the 
embodiment of love supreme, supernal, 
‘the outward and visible form of the inward 
and spiritual grace,” the shape whose lips 
uttered the perpetual praise of love, the 
voice which spoke the superb, illustrious 
living, life-creating truth—‘‘ God is love.” 

The huntsman’s caress was merely an 
expression of the all-pervading truth. In 
itself it had been an offence to her at which 
she had cried out, but the tenderness of it, 
the sweetness of his voice, were even as the 
Curé’s, whose love resembled the love of 
God. 

So Marie mused as she continued to 
retrace her way, her downcast eyes follow- 
ing the horse-shoe trail as she wandered 
back in reverie. 

Thus she progressed awhile until she 
became conscious of a group of persons 
advancing towards her. 

She looked at them steadily, slowing her 
pace as she surveyed them. There were 
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perhaps a dozen people in the group which 
was advancing towards her with shouts— 
children many of them appeared to be; they 
were running, pointing to her, and shouting. . 
Men and girls were amongst them too, and 
the foremost figure—could it be Louis 
Gans? Surely, for was not that his dog 
Gaillard running at his heel? Now no 
doubt at all it was Louis Gans. And there 
was Josephine—even at this distance she 
could tell Josephine, there was no mistaking 
her strawberry-coloured skirts and squat, fat 
figure. Perhaps Magdalena was amongst 
them as well. 

She was not mistaken in her surmise. 
The children, headed by Louis and his mates, 
having started for an afternoon’s play, had 
been interrupted by the appearance of the 
hunt in the forest adjacent to the quarry. 
At the sight of the red coats of the hunts- 
men, and at the baying of the hounds, they 
had forsaken their game, and ran at the top 
of their speed, calling to their playmates to 
follow them. But none of them were in at 
the death. Before they arrived the hunt 
had made off over the meadows in the val- 
ley, excepting only the servants whose 
horses (with good spoil already laden, in 
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deer and boar and wild duck) were tethered 
to the roadside, whilst two servants were 
lashing the newly slain boar over the shoul- 
ders of another spare horse. 

This sight was sufficient to amuse the 
young rustics who were gathering about it, 
gaping with interest, when out of the depth 
of the quarry wood dashed the horseman 
with the shrieking Marie struggling in his 
arms in the manner already described. 

Every one recognized Marie, and as soon 
as their astonishment was overcome, after 
her they went, over the low stone wall 
which fringes the road, over the streamlet 
which intersects the meadow, and after her, 
after her, over the valley meadows. 

When the red coat of the huntsman was 
a mere spot in the distance, and then lost 
altogether, they paused, some of them; but 
for the most part they went on following the 
hoof-marks of the rider who had so. boldly 
abducted Marie before their eyes. | 

When they came near to her they set up 
a shout of salutation. They had found her, 
and would have brought her back to Beho 
in triumph and with acclamations. 

But Marie did not regard them as 
deliverers. This village gang had run after 
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her before, pointing and gesticulating and 
crying upon her, and she thought that in 
such a way they made pursuit of her now. 

Besides, at the head of all ran Louis 
Gans with his hound Gaillard. He had 
threatened her that if she did not succumb 
to him he would hunt her with dogs, and 
now he had come, she apprehended, with 
half the juveniles of the village at his heels, 
to carry out his threat. There were half- 
a-dozen dogs yelping and yapping in the 
crowd. So she stood still in fear, and like 
a timid thing looked about her. 

She was now near La Chapelle St. Martin. 
She dreaded her pursuers, for so she 
deemed them. If she crossed the Salm, 
which after the rains of that year’s wet 
November was wide and swift, it would be 
an effectual barrier. The stepping-stones 
were flooded over; if she could dislodge the 
wide stone flag which bridged it, she would 
be almost safe from pursuit. She had often 
noticed of late how insecurely the stone was 
lodged on the other side of the stream. 

Quick as the thought was she began to 
execute it. She turned, and ran at the top 
of her speed towards the river. 

‘Until that moment none of them had 
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intended to pursue her, their thought indeed 
had rather been towards her rescue than 
pursuit. But the moment that she ran from 
them she became their game and they her 
hunters. 

‘‘Marie! Marie! Marie!” they shouted. 

The children behind echoed the cry. 

“She is running away,” cried Louis. 
‘‘ After her, lads, after her! A hunt! A 
hunt! We'll teach her to run from us 
when we’ve been running our hearts out 
to find her. Parbleu! the little slut.” 

“The slut!’’ echoed a shrill, malicious 
voice, which sounded like Josephine’s. 

Marie heard the opprobrious cry appre- 
hensively, and looking back saw and heard 
the yelling, jeering crowd behind her. She 
was fresher than they, and ran more quickly 
towards the river. 

It was swollen with the late rains. The 
flagstone which bridged it was submerged, 
but she splashed across it nevertheless. It 
rested on the further side but insecurely 
on a fragment of boulder. A larch pole 
and other flood débris lay fortunately near 
by.. She took the pole, and using it like 
a lever put forth all her strength; the 
boulder fell into the river with a splash, 
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and the great stone flag, easily pushed aside, 
tilted over into the swollen Salm. 
Flushed with excitement and beautiful in 
her triumph, she opened her great blue eyes 
and laughed defiantly at her pursuers. 
Then she ran on, though at a slackened 
speed, under the larches beneath St. Martin’s. 
They howled with rage ather. Louis Gans 
shook his fists. He was the first at the broken 
bridge, and for a while endeavoured to cross, 
standing ankle-deep in the flooded stream, 
making an effort to tilt up the dislodged 
flagstone. But it. was too heavy. He 
moved it, but not to advantage, and every 
time he did so it splashed water over him 
and over those who, having reached the 
brink, were aiding him. They were not to 
be outdone, however, by a mere girl like 
Marie, and made the utmost efforts, if not 
to raise the stone altogether, to place it so 
that it would assist them. But the ground 
was soft with moisture, and now their end 
of the stone, loosened by their efforts, 
suddenly dislodged altogether, and slipped 
away from the bank into the bed of the Salm. 
Marie slackened her pace now, for her 
cough was trying her, sometimes running, 
sometimes walking, but looking back from 
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time to time, knowing that she was out of 
danger, and that the stream, being in flood, 
was impassable, yet apprehensive and nervous 
because of the cries that followed her still. 

Now that the broken bridge was absolutely 
hopeless, her pursuers followed her on their 
side of the river on parallel lines, but though 
they got very near to her as the bird flies, 
the Salm was an effectual stay to their pur- 
suit. So they taunted her only with scanda- 
lous abuse, and with malicious threats. 

“Set your dog at her, Louis,’ hissed 
Josephine, angry at their defeat. Besides, 
Gaillard kept sniffing at the water’s edge, 
running along the brink of the stream, 
searching for rats and tearing up the 
ground instinctively. 

‘Worry her, boy!” cried Louis, whistling 
to his dog. ‘Phew! After her, Gaillard! 
Rats! Worry her! Aho-o-o-o—o! Gaillard! 
Ahoo—o!”’ 

Then he made bi dog angry, and threw 
a stick across the Salm. Gaillard was a 
clever dog, used to driving cattle. Louis 
made him understand, and soon he was 
bounding after Marie, showing his fangs. 

Then Marie ran, which was a pity, for if 
Gaillard had been in any doubt before, now 
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he knew, encouraged by loud cries, that 
Marie was his game, and that he must 
chase her. 

As the dog came bounding after her, 
Marie stood. She still carried the larch 
pole defensively, and now she stooped and 
gathered some stones. She threw these at 
Gaillard. One of them hit him, whereat he 
howled and swam back to his master. 

‘‘ At her again, Gaillard! At her, boy!” 
cried Louis, and again he tried to set his 
dog at Marie. The shaggy creature, licking 
his paw, looked up at his master knowingly, 
and refused. Louis kicked him angrily, and 
the dog, uttering a yell of pain, remained 
sullenly behind, following his master at a 
distance of many yards. 

The other dogs were not more ready. 
Probably every dog in the village knew 
Marie for the harmless creature she was, 
and, unless a dog is trained to attack 
human beings, it instinctively refrains from 
doing so. At most two or three curs were 
persuaded to yelp and bark at her, but they 
came back wagging their tails. 

It was now growing dusk too. The 
snow had ceased to fall, but it was very 
cold. Marie was lost in the gloom, and 
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her baffled pursuers, in knots of two and 
three, made their way homewards. 

Then Louis had an idea. ‘Quick, quick,” 
he said, ‘‘let us hurry up and lie in wait 
for her in the quarry. We shall be there 
before her.” 

So they hurried their steps, and crossing 
the Salm by the rustic foot-bridge near the 
quarry woods, soon gained the shelter of the 
quarry, lying in the long heather and hidden 
by the brushwood and gorse that flourished 
there. 

Some of the children were for whiling 
the time away by singing snatches of 
rustic songs, but Louis speedily put down 
such noisy ebullitions by pinching the little 
fellow whose thin treble led the concert, and 
a sniffling sob succeeded the song. 

So they lay there sheltered in the darkness, 
in reasonable quiet. The children huddled 
together for warmth and companionship, and 
Louis, with Gaillard on one side of him and 
Josephine hanging about his neck on the 
other, lolled upon the dark tufts of the 
springy heather, looking out for the 
approach of the poor harried girl. 

‘Why, this is Marie’s dog,”’ said a child. 
‘‘ Minnette, Minnette.” 
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Minnette wagged her tail. She had been 
sniffing about in the quarry for hours in 
quest of her mistress. 

‘“Let the dog alone,” growled Louis, 
throwing a stone at the dumb creature. 
‘Go home, Minnette.”’ 

Minnette slunk away from Louis with her 
tail between her legs, but she still lurked in 
the quarry, waiting and watching for her lost 
mistress. 

From where they lay in hiding they could 
see by the dim starlight the footpaths which 
Marie must necessarily take to regain the 
road, and though it did not now snow, a 
sprinkle of winter had whitened the earth, 
and any one passing along the footpath 
would be clearly visible, whilst the quarry 
rocks not only sheltered them from the 
wind but cast a gloom which concealed 
them. There were several young men of 
the village besides Louis. Some lit their 
pipes or chatted and idled with the girls 
who huddled by their side. They began to 
make jokes and be merry, and little screams 
and exclamations sounded in the darkness. 
Louis peremptorily forbade these noises 
with an oath. He was bent on catching and 
punishing Marie, so intent that he roughly 
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interrupted Josephine, who was fondling and 
cosseting him, and bade her have done. | 

‘Ah! it’s Marie you’re after. You don’t 
care for me at all,’’ cried Josephine reproach- 
fully. | 

‘“ Vraiment ! She’s worth twenty of you!”’ 
cried Louis vehemently, ‘‘and to-night, to- 
night, pardieu ! to-night, I'll take her pride 
down—I’ll make her kneel to me—I’ll make 
her mine, or 7 

‘“ Or?” coaxed Josephine, ini her more 
dulcet accents. 

“ Or VM choke her. . Our, parbleu 1’) He 
tore up a tuft of heather by the roots to 
emphasize his words. 

Josephine laughed under her breath. She 
hated Marie Boes. She would love to know 
that the girl was humbled—undone. Vice 
is always envious of virtue. | 

‘Be quiet, Gaillard,” cried Louis to his 
dog. The animal had pricked up its ears 
and was beginning to growl. 

It was growling at Minnette, who had 
emerged from the quarry and now was leap- 
ing the wall into the road. 

“Hist! Itis Marie!’ said Josephine. 

And truly, in the distance a moving figure 
was now dimly visible. Soon the voice of — 
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the girl was heard responding to Minnette’s 
glad bark of welcome. It was Marie. 

Louis would have stolen upon her quietly, 
but one of the boys in the quarry gave a 
loud whistle. Marie for one moment paused, 
startled. The children in the quarry shouted 
noisily and began to descend, clambering 
over the boulders and leaping waist deep 
through the broom and heather. A hue and 
cry was raised; two little cowherds returning 
from the task of seeing their cattle home 
joined in the chase, setting on their dogs 
also. Louis Gans headed the hunt, with 
fierce cries to Gaillard. The dogs, accus- 
tomed to worry and drive sheep and to turn 
straying cattle, now that it was dark headed 
Marie in her flight. She turned in fear, and 
instead of making for Beho, doubled back, 
traversed a meadow, and crossed the rustic 
bridge over the Salm. Her dog, Minnette, 
following at her heels, kept the others at 
bay. The yelping hounds, excited. by the 
pursuit and by the encouraging cries of their 
masters, showed their teeth, and paused 
growling, looking back for the direction of 
their owners. They had dogged cattle often 
enough, but had never joined before in a 
human chase. Was it to be that they were 
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now to dog Marie? Angered, but alert, they 
stayed their pursuit constantly, returning 
ever and anon to the mob of yelling children 
amongst which their masters were. 

‘At her, boy! At her, good dog! At 
her!’’ cried one, patting his hound’s head. 

‘‘ Ahoo—o—oo !”’ whistled another. 
‘¢ Seize her, Jean! At her, Jean! At her! 

‘“ At her, Gaillard!’’ growled Louis to his 
great lurcher. ‘‘Bite her! Parbleu! Bite 
her, Gaillard! Shake her, dog! Shake her!”’ 

‘Catch her,” cried Josephine, in her harsh, 
shrill voice. ‘‘We’ve caught her now, Louis! 
I’ll pull the vixen’s hair when we get her. 
D’ye hear, Marie? I'll maul that face of 
yours.”’ 

‘ Bravo, Josephine !”’ cried Louis, laugh- 
ing. ‘You girls take her first and have 
your sport out of her; then I'll have my 
turn—and comfort her.”’ | 

A shrill laugh from Magdalena followed 
this cowardly speech. 7 

Marie turned to look behind her. Her 
eyes were large with fright. Her pursuers 
were close upon her. Louis’ angry face was 
visible even in the dusk, so near to her that 
escape seemed impossible. His expression 
filled her with terror. The dogs were at her 
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heels. Gaillard’s red eyes were fastened 
upon her. His snarling lips curled back 
and showed his angry fangs. Marie looked 
about her for a weapon, her light feet flew 
over the snow-feathered grass. Gaillard 
sprang at her leg. Minnette turned upon 
and seized Louis’ dog fiercely by the throat. 
The two hounds fought desperately, other 
two joined in the fray, all four fighting 
furiously, turning over and over upon their 
backs, a heap of struggling fury, raging. 

The pursuing crowd, attracted by the dog- 
fight, stood around while Louis with fierce 
oaths and savage kicks endeavoured to part 
the angry combatants. Meanwhile Marie 
had made progress, and was away, almost 
invisible in the darkness. 

But for this incident of delay Louis would 
have caught her, for he ran much faster than 
she could. He had a heavy stick in his hand, 
with which he dealt Minnette a brutal blow 
on the head, making the poor creature reel 
and howl with agony, and leaving her 
stunned upon the turf; then calling again 
to Gaillard, he dashed after Marie at the top 
of his speed. 

“Ach Gott!’’ exclaimed Josephine. ‘1. 
am up to my ankles in bog.”’ 
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‘« Pyenez-garde!”’ shouted one of the cow- 
herds, pulling himself up suddenly and hold- 
ing out both his hands as he turned to face 
the crowd. ‘It is dangerous. We are on 
the brink of the bog.”’ 

In many places within a mile or two of 
Beho the bog-land is impassable. The 
grass grows rankly verdant, but the rushes 
flourish, and the level meads through which 
the Salm meanders are filled with gross 
marsh weeds. All seems ferra firma, yet 
beneath is quaking earth. 

In these areas there are subterranean 
beds of slaty character, soft, shaly strata 
through which the water cannot penetrate. 
The undrained land is treacherous. The 
water percolates through the rich black earth 
and collects in subterranean pools upon the 
strata of impenetrable shale. Above the 
shale there is in many places a considerable 
depth of bog-land, so deep that cattle oft- 
times, and men occasionally, have been 
swallowed up in the quagmire. 

Josephine, however, had only touched the 
verge of the dangerous land. She soon 
extricated herself, and scraped the gee rue- 
fully from her boots. | 

‘Further on it gets worse,’’ said a cow- 
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herd. ‘“ I’m going back. All about here 
the land is bog and marsh. ’Tis not safe 
here by night.” 3 

‘“* And I,” said another, ‘‘ I’ve had enough.” 

‘‘ Besides, the girl has gone.” 
 Eheu!” cried Josephine, with a shrill, 

hard laugh. ‘If it should be that Marie " 
She paused; her gay tone vanished; she 
turned white as the idea came forcibly 
to her. ‘‘If the child has—strayed—into 
the bog!” 

‘“ Pardieu! It is very possible,” said 
Magdalena, in a hushed whisper. ‘ Listen!” 

The whole crowd was suddenly silent. 

They became restless in their fear. ‘‘’Tis 
an uncanny place,” said a lisping girl. 
Then they all began to talk together 
volubly. | 

‘‘Ha! Did you hear that cry?” cried a 
boy excitedly. 

it was ‘no ery... It was fancy. Bah! 
Let us go home.” 

‘‘Hush! Listen again,” said Magdalena 
Flausch, in accents of awe and terror, 
as she held up her finger in an alert atti- 
tude. ‘I thought—nay, I could have 
sworn—lI heard a cry. Did you not hear 
it, Josephine ?”’ 

G.ly P 
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“Tt might have been a ghost,’ she 
answered, with a shudder. 

‘Did you not hear it, Louis? Where 
is Louis? Louis Gans! Louis Gans!” 
shouted one of the children. 

‘He has gone on,” said Magdalena. 
‘‘ Shall we go, too, and look for him ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, for one I go back,” said Josephine. 

‘“AndI! AndI! And I!” echoed many 
others, beginning to retrace their steps. _ 

Gradually their dread increased, and they 
hurried homewards through the darkness. 
Nearing the village they regained courage, 
and laughed at their foolish fears. 

‘Ts the girl safe, though? After all, she 
is my cousin,” said Magdalena, with an 
anxious look on her lean face. ‘‘ Shall we 
call at Henri’s and tell him ?”’ 

‘‘ She’s all right; Louis will take care of 
her right enough,” laughed Josephine. ‘I 
shall say nothing to nobody.” 

The snow was again falling heavily. 
Some of the boys began to snowball each 
other, and ran ahead in their play. The 
girls followed behind into Beho. 


Marie knew the danger of the bog. When 
she came to it and felt the unsound foot- — 
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hold, she turned from it and ran in a 
diagonal direction, still in terror of her 
pursuers. | 

She was, however, utterly tired and worn 
out. A fit of coughing seized her which 
shook her whole frame, but she trudged on 
wearily through the falling snow. The 
shouts of her pursuers had ceased. She 
listened; in the distance she fancied she 
heard a cry, and again she quickened her 
weary steps. 

Louis Gans, in the zeal of pursuit, was 
careless of the yielding soil, though the 
boggy land frequently overtopped his ankles 
as he ran. His dog preceded him over the 
uncertain land, choosing his foothold with 
instinctive care, springing from tuft of rush 
to tuft of turf, and barking in excitement — 
as he made the running. Louis was not 
without apprehension of his danger, but he 
knew, or thought he knew, that Marie pre- 
ceded him; it was dusk, too. He miscal- 
culated his exact position, and, in his wilful 
frenzy and the fury of his desire, he recked 
nothing of consequences. 

Moreover, the very speed of his hot-headed 
pursuit carried him over boggy tracts in 
which he would have sunk deeply had he 

Be 
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picked his way with more care. Frequently 
one foot or the other sank far into the 
treacherous land, but he _ extricated it 
fiercely, and, cursing as he ran, sprang from 
the moist and yielding earth to drier tracts 
of turf until he reached a hilly oasis of terra 
firma. 

His dog, shivering with instinctive feat 
whined at his feet. He looked down upon the 
helpless creature, and, muttering a curse, 
kicked it heavily in the ribs. The dull thud 
of his kick was almost as audible as the 
low moan of pain which the poor brute 
uttered. 

Out of breath, Louis looked about him, 
peering into the darkness. Afar in the 
starlit space he saw, or fancied he saw, the 
flitting form of the girl who was the object 
both of his hate and his desire. 

Springing forward, he plunged tonvaiis 
her with a yell, floundering up to his knees 
in the black puddles of the morass. The 
quaking earth, shuddering beneath his 
weight, entangled him in its treacherous 
sloughs. He sank deeper, and uttered a 
loud cry for help. He was soon plunging 
and floundering in the bog, and recognized 
his jeopardy with horror. He was sinking. 
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His feet were fast; his trembling knees 
were palsied. Soon he was up to his waist 
in the mire. Summoning all his strength, 
he made a desperate effort to save himself 
from this living grave by placing his arms 
upon the surface of the bog so that he might 
work his way out upon his elbows, but the 
more he struggled the deeper he sank, and 
the more yielding became the soil. Now 
lower and lower he sank. His feet were 
utterly fettered by the quaking land. He 
could not move his hips; his back was 
straightened by the earth which moment 
by moment was swallowing him. His 
efforts to struggle were vain. He could 
only move his arms and turn his neck 
in impotent despair. Even now he was 
shoulder deep. He could feel the earth 
fastening its grip upon him so that he 
could only toss his arms upwards. He 
saw the horrible reflection of his face 
on the still surface of a shallow puddle, 
level now with his chin. The whites of 
his eyes glistened horribly in that unutter- 
ably dreadful mirror. He saw all his 
features pictured there, and the aghast 
expression of his face. © 

The horror of it! The hideous cruelty 
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of that dark shadow of himself, mocking, 
mocking, mocking every change upon his 
anguished face, reflecting upon the calm 
black surface of the pool his utter agony! 
There were stars, too, sleeping on the black 
reflection around that horrible portrait of 
himself. He was dumb at the mockery. 
There his agonized face. There the stars 
of heaven. All so vivid, all so clear; so 
tranquil, this serene picture of his dying 
agonies. 

He opened his mouth to cry aloud again 
into the deafness of the night, and beheld 
the terror in his face, sweat-covered, the 
fright in his fixed and staring eyes, the grim 
despair of his open mouth bemocking him 
in the reflection. ‘Therushes through which 
he was sinking began to obscure his face. 
His mouth filled with mud. He spat and 
spluttered suffocatingly. His nostrils be- 
came choked. He turned his bloodshot 
eyes in their sockets piteously, and saw 
dimly the only living creature near—the 
shivering dog yelping for help, and running 
in nervous agitation up and down the patch 
of firmer earth on which he was. 

Again and again did Gaillard attempt to 
reach his master, and many times nearly 
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lost his own life in that dangerous quagmire. 
A horrible death-cry came from that awful 
grave. The dog gazed in ominous silence. 
When at length Louis’ head had disappeared, 
and nothing remained visible but the extremity 
of his arm sticking out of the morass, the 
abused but faithful hound put his four paws 
together, and lifting up his head towards 
heaven bayed long and loud for the help 
that came not. 

Soon the disappearance was complete. 
The quagmire had conquered. The very 
appearance of struggle vanished. The 
footmarks closed up. The places where 
Louis had made efforts to retrace his steps, 
and where he had floundered in the first 
apprehensions of his dismay, became mere 
pools of mud and slime, and the actual 
place, beneath which he was, showed no signs _ 
of the horrible tragedy, nor gave witness 
that there a man had been buried alive. 
The earth closed over the dead, and the 
tranquil morass showed no signs of its 
guilt. ‘The wind swept through the melan- 
choly rushes, the night mirrored its black- 
ness in the silent, stagnant pools, and the 
desolate waste was as quiet as an undis- 
covered crime, 
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The snow, which had been sparsely fall- 
ing all the while, now came more heavily, 
and, no longer melting as it touched earth, 
it now settled and lay a white sheet over 
the landscape, covering every vestige of the 
tragedy as with a shroud. 7 


CHAPTER: IT. 


Hap Marie also succumbed to the quag- 
mire? She had been indeed in imminent 
danger. But she knew the land well; she 
had often tended cattle in those parts; she 
knew which portions of the meads were 
treacherous and which were sure. Above 
all, she was encompassed by the wings of the 
Invisible. Thus she was led out of danger, 
and ascending the long village hill looked 
about her wedrily. When she emerged from 
the darkness, utterly worn out, and entered 
the main road of Beho village, she was only 
a few score yards ahead of the gang of girls 
and lads who had been pursuing her, 
and who were now returning, though by 
another road. She was immediately descried 
as her weary figure sidled through the lamp- 
lit space in front of the Flausch estamuinet, 
and at once Josephine’s shrill voice raised 
again the hue and cry. ‘Two or three yelp- 
ing curs ran at her heels, and once more on 
that weary night Marie took to flight in fear. 
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But the pursuit was now half-hearted. 
Magdalena raised a protest in Marie’s 
favour; the sight of the girl was a relief 
to their fears, and the anxiety about the 
continued absence of Louis Gans, and the © 
dread of the quagmire which Josephine her- 
self had only narrowly escaped, sobered all 
the gang. Save for a feeble shout or two, 
and a short scamper by two or three of the 
more malicious of the children, the chase 
was at an end. Everybody was tired; it 
was snowing hard also, and they were 
cold, and having entered the village, the 
crowd began to disperse to their several 
homes. | 

But there had been just symptom enough 
of a renewal of the chase to frighten Marie. 
Timid as a hunted hare, she pricked up her | 
ears at the sound of the pursuing footsteps, 
darted off up the hill through the newly 
fallen snow, past the vicarage, and entering 
the churchyard stepped over the graves, and 
fell exhausted before the great effigy of the 
Christ at the south door. 

There was sanctuary for her; there at 
least she was safe. No one would dare to 
lift a finger at her as she knelt before the 


Man of Sorrows, Who, as all Beho knew, | 
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should one day come to judge the quick and 
the dead. 

She fell upon her knees in the snow, 
huddling upon her haunches, crossed her- 
self feebly, looked up wearily at the Divine 
Face, and then, pillowing her head upon the 
wall of the church, slept at the feet of Jesus. 

The flakes fell upon her from heaven like 
feathers from angels’ wings. 


At his home Henri was lolling in a chair, 
intoxicated, the fragments of a shattered 
bottle of geneva lying about his feet. For 
once his wife had encouraged him to drink, 
for on the morrow it would be Wednesday— 
the day upon which Suzanne had arranged 
to slip away with her daughter to Brussels. 
The wily Clementina had planned a coup. 
Old Camille Kaulbusch was to go with 
Suzanne, and accompany Marie to the 
licensed house at Brussels. A chaise was 
to come for them early, and they were to 
call on Camille on the way to the railway 
station at Bovigny. Marie’s box was 
packed. It contained also the few clothes 
_ that Suzanne required for her own use. A 
rush basket, containing some bread and eggs 
for refreshment on the journey, was also 
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prepared. All being thus in_ readiness, 
Suzanne herself had retired early, for she 
would have to be up sooner than usual. 
It was never her custom to burn unneces- 
sary candles, nor to waste good oil, and 
like the rest of the villagers in Beho, she 
generally went to bed in the winter an hour 
or two after sunset. She was a heavy 
sleeper at all times, and now her stertorous 
breathing proclaimed that she was fast asleep. 
Meanwhile Marie still lay beneath the 
cross in the churchyard. Once she woke 
coughing violently, and to appease her 
hunger ate handfuls of the freshly fallen snow. 
She intended to go home presently, but for 
a while she was too weary. Both her mind 
and body were numb, and she slept again. 
Perhaps dreams came to her and lulled 
her, for over her sleeping features softnesses 
and wreaths and smiles were laid. Perhaps 
angels came from the Invisible and sheltered 
her with their protecting wings. Sure it is 
that she slept long and soundly, undisturbed 
by her frequent fits of coughing, for she was 
so tired that even these did not wake her. 
Great as her fatigue was, her exhaustion 
was not solely caused by the exertions she 
had undergone, nor did her faintness arise 
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only from her ill-fed condition. Hard- 
ship, weariness, hunger, physical weakness 
induced by all these, and the debility caused 
by her incessant state of half-starvation 
and overwork, had planted in her system a 
galloping consumption, to the symptoms of 
which her parents had been blind; and 
though she was herself aware of some 
disease that wasted her, she was ever 
uncomplaining, and endured this in silence 
in common with the other woes that fell to 
her hard lot. But her present lethargy was 
almost a coma, her deep sleep of utter 
insensibility being induced by the extreme 
cold which benumbed her. Her feet and 
ears were frost-bitten, her fingers were 
black and dead; across her knuckles was 
a vivid line of demarcation, and the backs 
and palms of her hands were reddened as 
is usual in cases of frost-bite. Through all 
she slept, unconscious of the wind that 
whistled in her ears, numb to the pain 
which should have aroused her. 

Thus all the night passed, and it was yet 
dark about her when a more than usually 
violent attack of her cough woke her from 
- her slumbers. She spat into the snow, and, 
frightened by the colour of the blood that 
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she voided, endeavoured to rise. But her 
limbs were stiff, and she could not get up. 
She made an effort, but fell backwards, 
lying quite still upon the snow, fixing her 
large eyes upon the width of heaven. 

It was dark, but even as she looked the 
depth of the darkness purpled into a lighter 
hue. The paling stars gradually grew dim 
and twinkled upon a violet field, growing 
lighter .and lighter every moment, and 
changing to the most delicate tint of coldest 
blue. Turning her eyes, the child beheld 
that all the lower heavens were still dark 
and dim and grey, for it was not yet morning. 
Right overhead, however, the summits of 
the clouds became visible in the sky, subtly 
hued with the rarest tinge of pink, changing 
gradually to palest lemon. The stars were 
fading out, their last flickering rays were 
dying away with the approach of dawn. 
Now the widening sky became azure, and 
the heights were chequered with bands and 
bars of gorgeous cloud, orange-coloured, 
coruscating later to mantling gold, ruddy 
as the gilded rim of an ancient missal, and — 
now losing their evanescent tints, and 
paling, paling, paling to the quiet tones of 
sober day. All this above; about and 
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around the dusky skirts of night still 
draped the horizon, and the dove-coloured 
banks of cloud and the grey mystery of 
morning still hung over the distances and 
veiled the slumbering landscapes and mist- 
drawn vistas of wakening earth, for even 
yet the sun was not risen. The mists hung 
about the ground and at the base of the 
hills, like curtains of lace slowly drawing 
aside and discovering the glories of the 
higher heavens, yet veiling all below. 

All this God-given beauty, vouchsafed to 
mankind every morning with endless charm 
of continually changing variety, saluted. the 
wondering gaze of this poet-child. It was 
a revelation of the splendours of the gates of 
heaven, and the thoughts of the maid had 
become active notwithstanding the numbness 
of her limbs. The God of love, Who hated 
malice and iniquity, and to Whom cruelty was 
abhorrent, looked down now upon her, and 
out of the fulness of His Being suffused her 
with sympathies, with ideas of gentleness 
and compassion, of tenderness and pity 
towards her persecutors, and of forgiveness 
to every one who had done her ill. 

She wondered at the cruelties inflicted in 
her own little world, sorrowing for the pains 
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that the malicious endure, which are always 
so much greater than it can ever be in their 
power to inflict, and she cared not what 
suffering she herself bore, since it is by the 
cross (so the Curé had said) that the crown 
is won. Notthat Marie aspired to a crown. 
Her dreams never soared so high. Meek in 
all her aspirations, and lowly in her holiest 
thoughts, her heart shaped only the humblest 
prayers. All she wanted was love; love, 
that supreme idea; the highest and holiest 
aspiration of humanity; the rapture that is 
its divinest form; the ecstasy, the superla- 
tive of love. , 

Though to Marie love had been denied, 
her apprehension of it was great. Her 
imagination, limited by her ignorance, 
concentrated itself with so much the more 
intensity on the extreme delight of this 
sublime quality. Visions of its possession, 
vague and shadowy, came with sweet 
oppression and mysteriously imparted to 
her physical happiness, strangely combined 
with sensible pain, whenever in act or 
thought she was in the presence of the 
Curé. Some comprehension of loving- 
kindness, some indescribable sympathy, 
some carnal corporeal affinity, some one- 
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ness of soul with his, subtly permeated her 
being and thrilled her with an intensity of 
vital joy whenever her idea dwelt upon him. 
To her he was the embodiment of that Divine 
Essence, the vicarious agent of the God too 
far off to be understood, and Whose ways 
were past finding out, but Who, in all 
Nature, made Himself apparent, and Who 
now looked down out of the increasing 
glory, and the splendour, and the majesty 
of sunrise with His proclamation that God 
is love. - 

Marie turned her eyes to the cross under 
which she lay. The brow of the painted 
Christ had caught the glow of morning. 
Something came to her. An_ ineffable 
beauty, not of earth, lit up her face. 
Some emanation from the Divine Love 
into which she was soon perhaps to be 
resolved, or the reflection it may be of 
some complete revelation given to her only 
in that exalted moment of exhilaration and 
intense happiness, or a full comprehension 
of the vastness of all the infinity of love 
into which she was soon to enter—some 
one of these, or at least some spiritual 
and ghostly manifestation of light made 
all her face shine irradiant. She leant on 
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one elbow and bent forward. Night had 
gone. The whole dome of the heavens 
was illuminated. Blue, and violet, and 
green, and pink, with all the colours that 
they create as they blend together, were 
spread in tenderest tints over the whole 
sky. But a glory was in the east. All the 
ribs and lines of cloud were changed to 
bars of crimson and carmine, burning away 
and consuming into brighter and molten 
yellow until they vanished utterly. Then 
an arrow of fire shot from the cloud bank 
above the hills over the horizon. The 
sun, glowing like a white-hot furnace, rose 
majestic, palpitating with life, and all the 
white world sparkling in the blaze, gave 
back the magnificence of heaven. 

What a sunrise it was! 

In the pomp of this golden day now came 
the Curé; in his Bod were the keys of the 
church. He too felt the glory of the 
morning as he strode through the snow, 
and, looking about him, said from his 
heart and with the gratitude that was his 
habit— 

‘‘ Verily, God is love.” 

Then his eyes fell upon Marie. 

She was in a delirium. She uttered a 
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sob of joy, like the song of a bell. He 
knew at once that those wide vacuous eyes 
looked not upon death but into life. 

He went up to her quickly. She was 
covered with snow. There were no foot- 
marks about her. The drift was heavy 
over her. He perceived she must have 
been there for hours—probably throughout 
the night. His brow contracted with pain 
as he touched her cold hands, as he marked 
the black, frost-bitten fingers. 

He stooped. and moved her anxiously, 
observing with horror. the stiffness of her 
limbs. He made an effort and raised her. 
The disturbance, however, caused a dreadful 
fit of coughing, and a spurt of blood came 
from the girl’s lips. Marie’s eyes glazed 
over with a thin film. The Curé wiped 
her lips with his handkerchief, and, stoop- 
ing down to her, immediately lifted her in 
his arms, carrying her towards his house 
which was close by. 

“How light she is!”? he murmured as he 
bore her to the vicarage. 

His sister opened the door to him, wonder- 
ing that he returned before he had tolled the 
bell for matins as his custom was. 

‘“Comment? What have you there in 
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your arms?” exclaimed the Curé’s sister 
excitedly. ‘A dead woman, brother ?”’ 

‘No, sister, a living saint,” he replied in 
his tenderest tone. 

“Bring her into the kitchen, brother. 
There is a good fire. Lay her down on 
the couch.” 

He did so, kneeling at her side. But he 
still kept his arms about her; hers had 
stiffened about his neck. Her spirit had 
fled. 

He kissed her. He rained kiss after kiss 
upon her face. Her brow, her cheeks, her lips 
were cold, yet he kissed her again and again. 
Then hot tears showered from his eyes and 
fell upon her face. Her arms were still tightly 
fastened around his neck. His remained as 
he placed them, when he lifted her from the 
churchyard, clasped about her waist. 

‘‘ Had you time to shrive her, brother ? ”’ 

The Curé did not answer; he still knelt by 
her side gazing at her. 

After a while he spoke. ‘‘ Sister,’’ said 
he; ‘‘ did you see the sun fise.?? 

For a long while he remained quite still 
on his knees, his head bent over the recum- 
bent corpse. His sister, approaching him 
gently, took him by the hand; it was cold. 
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Death had saluted them both with his 
beneficent whisper. The Curé, too, had 
ascended into heaven. 

Peasant girl and Priest, neither had 
known how greatly each had loved the 
other. But neither had sinned even in 
desire. The purity of their souls was 
unstained when the joyous kiss of Death 
raised them into the ecstasy of living. The 
bliss of love, denied to them on earth, came 
to their released spirits as a revelation, for 
the Infinite had absorbed their twain souls 
in the unity of His Being, in that Divine 
profundity which is Love indeed. 


The faculty pronounced the decease of the priest to be 
due to natural causes, viz., a variety of heart disease. 


“There are some diseases of the heart which ave of very vare 
occurrence... Hydatids have been met with in this organ 
and by theiy rupture have caused sudden death.” (Vide 
Hydatids, The Dictionary of Medicine.) 


‘‘ Beloved, let us love one another; for 
love is of God; and every one that loveth 
is born of God, and knoweth God.” 


“He that Joveth not knoweth not God; 


for God 1s love.” 


BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO. LD. PRINTERS, LONDON AND TONBRIDGE. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE BEAUTY OF BOSGASTLE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. Of all Booksellers. 


Opinions of the Press. 


The Datly Chronicle says:—‘ This is a powerful and fearless piece of 
work. Mr. Ellis has drawn a man... . His crimes, his remorse, his atonement 
are all on a large scale. He took a life and gave one at a moment when all fur 
which he had sinned lay near to his hand. He loved his uncle; but when that 
uncle declined to pay his debts, he hurled him over a cliff, no one witnessing the 
deed but the girl he had seduced. . . . There were two beauties of Boscastle, both 
of whom play a part in the history of Norman Forrabury. Jenny Tredorn, the 
blacksmith’s daughter, is a fine portrait, painted with great breadth, of a strong 
character, reared amidst the simplest surroundings. ...To her Lady Violet 
Boterel was as moonlight unto sunlight, as a delicate Sauterne to a full-bodied 
Burgundy. She was the daughter of affluence and luxury; a poet, painter, and 
sculptor. In her studio among her chosen friends she tried to lead what she called 
the ‘ Beautiful Life.’ . . . There is a fine dramatic scene between her and Jenny, 
who swore to have Norman arrested as he left the church if Violet refused to give 
him up. Mr. Ellis himself has called his story melodramatic, and he is right. It 
is highly improbable too; yet it holds the reader; for it is written with so much 
verve and go, and the setting is so wild and so vividly painted, that one forgets its 
improbability, The author has drawn all his characters with care and thought, 
and he is so recklessly lavish of incident that he might well have written ten other 
books of similar length with the materials he has compressed into this one.” 


The Datly Telegraph says:—“ The author isa person of lively imagination 
quick observation, and no inconsiderable erudition, gifted, moreover, with the 
knack of felicitous description. .. . ‘The Beauty of Boscastle’ is a strong story.... 


It abounds in clever characterisations, deftly fitted to the requirements of a 
singularly ingenious and intricate plot, the interest of which is steadily maintained 
from the romantic opening of the narrative to its tragical close. .. . Itisan eminently 
readable book.” 


The Morning Post says:—‘‘The book has some rather strong scenes and 
good word pictures of the Cornish Coast.” , 


The Stay says:—‘‘ There is a curious blending of the very real with the 
fanciful in ‘The Beauty of Boscastle.’ . . . The book is distinctly above the 
average. ... Each of the sixty chapters bears the title of a well-known novel 
very aptly and ingeniously chosen.” 


The Manchester Guardian says:—‘The book is not without power or the 
peat . imagination, and the final catastrophe of the shipwreck is well 
escribed.” 


The Scotsman says :—‘ There is not a dull page in the story.” 
The Literary World says:—‘ It is distinctly interesting.” 


The Publishers’ Circular says:—‘ Mr. Ellis knows well how to tell a story... . 
The Beauty of Boscastle’ is a successful novel.” 


Various other Newspapers say:—‘‘It is decidedly amusing.” “The book is 
full of thrilling interest.” ‘The author shows an intimate acquaintance with 
the neighbourhood.” ‘The interest throughout is ably sustained, and there are 
really fine pieces of descriptive writing.” ‘There is abundance of incident 
and of voluptuous description.” “The author’s power of depicting character and 
analysing motives is certainly beyond the average.” ‘It is graphically and 
thrillingly told,” &c., &c., &c. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


REVERIES OF WORLD-HISTO 


From Earth’s Nebulous Origin to its Final Ruin; 
OR, 


THE ROMANCE OF A STAR. 


Of all Booksellers. Crown 8vo, Ornamental Boards, Is. 


RY, 


Opinions of the Press, 


‘A retrospect and forecast of the physical history of this planet.”—Times. 

“The reveries of Mr. Mullett Ellis are exceedingly pretty, and are clothed in 
decidedly poetic language. He treats of the various prehistoric ages of the world, 
of the age of chaos, the great forest periods, the great reptilian age, the age of ice, 
and so on to the present age, and finally of the future. The little book might be 
called a volume of philosopher’s dreams. It is well written.’—FPublishers’ Circular. 

‘The painstaking and learned author does not advance anything without 
conscientiously striving to give satistactory fact or clear reasoning, eatierion or 
induction. We praise him in particular because he does not resort to learned and 
mystifying language, and what he has given to the public they most of them will 
read with full interest, and, we think, with much respect. It is a consccutive 
narrative, ample in detail, and were it not such an awful theme, we might even 
callit amusing. This is indeed the romance of a star. It will at once, we have 
no doubt, call forth many a denial, many a challenge; but on the other hand, we 
see so much in it which is true, that we expect the author will not have the history 
of the past refuted, or his theories, built upon such a sound basis, dismissed as 
utterly chimerical. It is a book for thinkers, and will not lessen one iota true 
devotion, or depress the hearts of those who believe that the heavens and earth 
shall pass away, but the soul of man shall live for ever.’—Court yournal. 

“Tt is a sort of prose rhapsody, setting forth the physical history ot the 
universe in terms of poetry and striking description. The reveries are in their own 
way impressive as an imaginative statement of the evolution of the world from 
chaos."—The Scotsman. 

‘This is a remarkable little book, which should be in the hands of everyone 
whose aspirations go beyond the mere earning of daily bread. What all thinkers 
principally wish to know is, What are the origin, purpose, and destiny of man, 
and of the earth on which he lives? And the first condition to the effectiveness 
of their thinking is a sound and comprehensive basis. This book, cheap enough 
to be within the reach of all, provides the necessary starting-point; for in so far as 
it is a review of the past, it is simply an intelligent and understandable outline of 
historical and scientific fact. The description of the present is a picture in which a 
reasonable medium is struck, and the prognostications as to the future should be 
bes even by those who doubt whether they are well grounded.”—Brad/ford 
Observer. 

“This book might not unfitly be entitled a ' Panorama of the World’s History 
from the Creation to the Crack of Doom, by a Prose Poet.’ It contains passages 
not unworthy of John Ruskin or Mark Twain, when, disdaining the craft of the 
buffoon, he rises to the loftier heights of descriptive prose. It also possesses this 
merit: that its price places it within the reach of all who are interested either in 
‘the fairy tales of science’ or the slow results of time. 

“If the writer of the book refrains from speaking in the language of the 
orthodox, he also refrains from dogmatism on any subject. An evolutionist of the 
most pronounced type, he rises in harmonious sequence from the formless 
nebula, floating long zons ago in empty space, to man standing at the altar of 
creation as its lord and priest.”—Great Thoughts. 

‘*A remarkable little volume.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 

“A guide to the story of the earth’s origin, history, and future."—Datly 
Chronicle, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE FAIRIES’ FAVGURITE, 


The Story of QUEEN YICTORIA, told for Children 
of all Ages. 


Cloth Gilt, Royal Colours, with Four Illustrations. 
Price ONE SHILLING. OF Att BOOKSELLERS. 


Opinions of the Press. 


‘Her Majesty has commanded her private secretary to thank Mr. Mullett 
Ellis, the author of ‘The Fairies Favourite, or the Story of Queen Victoria told 
for Children,’ for his book. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of York had 
previously written to the publishers in appreciation of this ‘charming little book.’” 
—Liverpool Post. 


“The idea is pretty and whimsical.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


“Tells the story of the Queen’s life from her childhood upwards in a simple 
way which will be sure to interest children.”—The Gentlewoman. 


“ By no means without humour. ’—The Record. 


‘*This remarkable book is not a fairy tale but the true story of the life and 
work of our great and good Queen, told to children with all the quaint mysterious 
settings of a real fairy tale. It is simply delightful to read on through the innocent 
mirth and solemn mock-tragedy which are made to do duty as side scenes to the 
facts recorded, e.g., ‘‘The finding of the Princess by the Fairies in the Cradle;” 
“The Story of the Wicked Uncle;” ‘‘ Why the Princess rode a Donkey;”’ ‘‘ Why 
is the Queen the Worst Dressed Woman in the World;” ‘“ Prince Golden Heart ;” 
“‘Her Majesty’s Babies,” &c. Not only the juveniles but their older friends will 
greatly enjoy this strange blending of fact and fiction, for, as the Author has 
quaintly put it, it is ‘dedicated to the 350,000,000 children of our Mother.’ It is a 
book to purchase at any ime” -icharck Bells. 


“Dainty and exquisite are the two adjectives that naturally arise on looking at 
the external and internal appearance of this booklet, and when we come to the 
literary contents the same epithets very nearly express our opinion. The favourite 
of the fairies is of course Queen Victoria, and her life is so related as to be acceptable 
to children, and diverting enough with its scraps of nursery rhymes, and serio- 
comic dissertations thereon, to provide much amusement for such grown-ups as 
relish a little nonsense now and then. We unreservedly commend our readers’ 
attention to this unique little book.”—North British Datly Mail. 


““«The Fairies’ Favourite,’ by Mullett Ellis, tells the famous story as in fairy 
land for little children.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


‘Many of the old nursery rhymes and tales are pressed into service in a most 
ingenious manner and in a way that will delight children. A capital Christmas 
gift-book for the wee folk.”—Liverpool Courier. 


“T. Mullet Ellis has a pretty wit as may be seen in his chapter ‘How the 
Princess Victoria came to ride a Donkey.'’”—Melbourne Argus. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ZALMA. 


T. MULLETT ELLIS. 


Extra large crown, Cloth Gilt, price 6s. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. QUINNELL. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“Mr. Ellis is already known as a powerful and fearless writer. ‘Zalma’ will 
add to his reputation for courage in conception and manipulation of a difficult and 
intricate plot. He does not restrain his story's course from dread of improbability, 
and his very abandon makes the reader inclined to credit it. Zalma is a woman 
of high lineage and wondrous beauty, who in early youth suffered grievous 
wrongs at the hands of those who ought to have protected her against injury. 
Some of the portraitures are very good; we have Colonel Crawley and the 
Marquis of Steyne modernised, whilst St. Leger, with his Presbyterian descent 
and devotion to duty, is a counterpart of Colonel Gardiner. But, on the other 
hand, we have some scenes which are rather suggested by French than by our 
classic Engiish writers: Thackeray would have told us of the picture of Venus 
Aphrodite, but would have omitted the bargaining scene with the painter. The 
book, however, is powerfully written; it points to grave defects and dangers in 
our present social and educational system ; and though its conclusion is indefinite 
and disappointing, it will be found to be generally interesting and instructive."— 
Manchester Courier. 


“ Atheism, Nihilism, Socialism, all the ‘isms,’ vivisection, described with dis- 
tressing frankness, emulating Mr. Hardy’s ‘ pig-sticking,’ and chemical discoveries 
of a startling nature, all run riot in this astonishing book, which yet has power; 
pathos, and beauty init, and certainly enchains the reader’s interest to the end. 
The characters are mostly drawn, under an audaciously thin veil, from life; and 
the marriage of Zalma and ‘Prince John of Umbria’ at Malta is simply a 
reproduction of an exploded Court scandal of some years ago, including even an 
‘Admiral.’ The beautiful if impossible heroine enthrals all men—talks at times 
rather vulgar slang, writes ‘exquisite’ poetry and successful novels; ‘slums,’ plots, 
passes through love scenes recalling Swinburne’s ‘early’ lyrics; lives in open 
infamy, being all the while the darling of ‘society’; is painted alternately asa 
Madonna and an Aphrodite: is a declared ‘ Fabian,’ yet lives in a sort of Oriental 
luxury; and has one strong redeeming point, love of her father, who is a rather 
stereotyped aristocratic Nihilist. The story has a certain charm of its own, and 
Mr. Ellis has a forcible style of writing.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Mr. Ellis is both daring and original; he takes his characters from real 
life, some of them being easily recognisable, while his incidents are based upon 
actual events or scandals. Conservatives, Radicals, and Socialists are brilliant in 
conservation, but the most brilliant of them all is Zalma, the young beauty, whose 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS—continued. 


birth is a mystery, but whose wealth is evident. This is a story told with great 
subtlety and power by one who has a close grip of the social and political 
tendencies of the present day, as well as some scientific knowledge."—Publishers 
Circular, 

“A remarkable variety of both matter and manner, making up, as everybody 
must admit, a singularly and distinctively original story, with here and there 
passages of forcible writing.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 

“Tt deals in no equivocal fashion with a late scandal in very high life.— 
Bookseller. 

“*Zalma,' by T. Mullett Ellis, has the attraction of abounding invention and 
virility.".—Vanity Fair. 

Sometimes he gives us a bit of description which is quite admirable.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 

“It is admirably written, and bristles with smart things."—Glasgow Evening 
Times. 

“*Zalma,' that strange and wonderful book by Mr. T. Mullett Ellis, has 
reached a second and illustrated edition, well printed and with a symbolical cover 
befitting the weird things within the book. The English in which it is written is 
weird, too, at times, but no one will deny to Mr. Ellis an extraordinary fertility of 
invention, and when he has learnt to chasten his style and to curb his imagination 

little, he will be able perhaps to do more important work.”—Saturday Review. 

‘“‘A beautiful fiend is always a creature who captivates imagination. In 

Zalma,’ Mr. Ellis presents us with a powerfully drawn and highly coloured 
portrait of a woman fitted to hold her own among the female demons of the 
world’s history. This forms a theme for a stirring and absorbing narrative, to 
which Mr. Ellis does full justice. He possesses a rare faculty for laying politics, 
science, ethics, and many other departments of knowledge under contribution in 
constructing his narrative, and in this respect we are reminded more of Disraeli 
and Lytton, in reading his book, than of the style prevailing nowadays in fiction.”— 
Acadeiny. 

“Mr. Ellis’ book justifies the observation that it stands out boldly from the 
general body of new fiction, as a work of remarkable power and originality. 
There has probably been no such extraordinary woman in fiction since Trilby. 
The book offers marvellous contrasts of the real and the imaginative, the tender 
and the brutal, the pure-minded and the sensual. There are many other features 
of absorbing interest, but it may be sufficient to sum them up in one sentence, by 
saying that ingenuity of plot, vividness of descriptive setting, prodigality of 
incident, clever analysis of character and motive, and effective disclosure of the 


shams of society, are all characteristics of a book which will fascinate every 
reader.”—Bradford Observer. 


“There is no question of the extraordinary ability of the author, nor of the 
occasional brilliancy of the writing.’—Newcastle Daily Leader. 


“ Clever, original, and attractive.’—Weekly Sun. 


“This illustrated book displays talents of no mean order, and is replete with 
thrilling and startling incidents—are these latter fact or fiction? ‘Be sure thy sin 
will find thee out’ is the moral conveyed by the author while depicting scandals and 
vices, with clever analysis of character and of motive.”—United Service Gazette. 

“Mr. Mullett Ellis in this work reminds us by turns of Miss Corelli, Lord 
Beaconsfield, and the early effusions of Ouida. We will credit him with having 
evolved a simple amazing story of the roman a clef type."—The Lancet. 

“ His-book is a success.”—The Standard. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


TALES OF THE KLONDYKE. 


Reprinted from ‘“ To-day.” 


Cloth octavo. Price 2s. 6d., with illustrated cover. 


BLISS, SANDS & Co., and of all Booksellers. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“Whether or not the story of the discovery and development of the Klondyke 
goldfields, as recounted by Mr. T. Mallett Ellis, be founded upon fact and 
personal experiences—as, indeed, judged by internal evidence, it would appear to 
be—it is a tale of perilous adventure and heroic endurance that stirs the soul 
and masterfully arouses our sympathy. The author’s spokesman, necessarily an 
imaginary personage, is James Platt, a Londoner by birth, once a packer in a city. 
warehouse, and later on a trapper in British Columbia, where he casts in his lot 
with that of one David Smith, a whilom forger, thief, and homicide, who has ‘ done 
time’ at Portland, but is the ‘very best tarnation pal’ that ever a wandering 
vagabond lighted upon in a wild and desolate country. This staunch, soft-hearted 
rascal, after nursing Platt through a terrible illness, dics of a galloping consumption ; 

nd it is while his sorrow-stricken ‘ pardner’ is hewing with a pickaxe at the rock 
bed of a cavern, in order to shape out a ‘comfortable’ grave for Smith, that he 
hits on a lode of extraordinary richness, and lays the foundation of a colossal 
fortune. Shortly after this tremendous incident Platt is attacked in his mountain 
lair by three adventurers ‘after fur,’ two of whom he slays in sheer self-defence, 
while the third, who has chivalrously held aloof from the unequal struggle between 
his companions and the solitary miner, becomes the latter’s loyal associate, 
accompanies him to England to ‘float’ the mine, shares his disappointments and 
reverses, and ultimately, like Jim Platt himself, waxes ‘rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice.’ ‘Tales of the Klondyke’ are by no means lacking in genuine pathos; 
but the humorous element predominates in them with a vigour that is continually 
provocative of uncontrollable laughter.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“ Sufficiently realistic to afford a presumption in favour of the author’s 
personal experience of the goldfields. The matter of the book is spirited and 
amusing. We get a clear idea of the difficulty of first finders in realizing the value 
of their gold, and a picture of hope varied by despondency, and of diligence by 
debauch; and most readers will close the book with a resolution never to venture 
‘to that terrible region, where nature guards her treasure behind gates of ice.’ "— 
Literature. 


“ Mr. Ellis’s tales are of the beginning of the Klondyke boom, of the first find- 
ing of gold, and the springing up of cities. The pioneers are Jim Platt, a partner 
(Dave Smith) who dies early, Colonel Silas Jay, and lastly his wife, virago and 
master spirit. The most exciting episodes are Platt’s first meeting with Silas Jay, 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS—continued, 


which includes a fight to the death with odds of two against one; and secondly, 
the routing, chiefly through Mrs. Jay’s generalship, of a troop of Indians who make 


a raid on the gold. The humours and vicissitudes of a gold-hunter’s life are well 
told.”"—Guardian. 


“These clever stories describe the difficulties that attend the first discoveries 
of mineral wealth wherever found, and as such form good reading. In the case of 
the Klondyke, the intense severity of the climate, of course, aggravated the 
perils and multiplied the difficulties, and Mr. Ellis pictures these with greatskill 
and power.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


“A spirited attempt to do for the new Canadian goldfield what Bret Harte 
did for California. The volume contains nine short stories dealing with different 
phases of life in the Klondyke. The discovery of gold by the teller of the story, 
a Cockney, and his pal Dave Smith, an ex-convict, is narrated, and we are shown 
what this wild region has to offer in the way of weather and curious characters— 
men and women, from financiers to saloon keepers. It is a vivid picture of the 
ups and downs of Klondyke life. Altogether it isa capital book, picturesque, 
interesting and convincing.”—Manchester Courier. 


“Now that the Klondyke craze has taken hold of numbers of people, and has 
awakened a widespread interest in its output and possible resources, the present 
book will be read with avidity. The stories are told by a miner who claims to 
have, whilst burying the body of his deceased companion, discovered the great 
gold bed in a cave where he was hewing out a grave, and afterwards in the 
adjoining mountain he found gold to a fabulous extent, and the stories as told, 
independent of the golden halo surrounding them, are bright and attractive and 
are well worth perusal.”"—Catholic Times. 


“Mr. Mullett Ellis has a picturesque vocabulary and a commanding flow of 
conversation. He has more: he has a knowledge of the landand men upon which 
he writes. In his‘ Tales of the Klondyke’ just issued by Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Co., 
he contrives to give us a picture of that place of gold and cold. The very first 
story ‘'Ow David Smith and me discovered Klondyke’ is capitally told, as are 
others in this entertaining book. The eharacter of the Yank-cum-Cockney miner ~ 
is well shown and the dialogue most skilfully managed. The book will well 
repay perusal.”"—Whitehall Review. 


“Told in a most spirited manner. The book is one that will come as 
refreshment to many jaded readers.—Lloyd's. 


“A description of the first discovery of gold out in the Far West with its 
attendant scenes of adventure and crime.”—Daily Chronicle. 


‘“ This writer is always picturesque and never un-entertaining.”—Scotsman. 


“The volume is interesting throughout and should have a ready sale.” 
—Reynolds. 


“The comical element is not absent.”—Referee. 

““The human interest in these stories is varied and vivid, touched here and 
there by a romance which reminds one of the Californian stories of Bret Harte.’ 
—Daily Mail. 


“ That they are full of spirit and movement we need not say.”—Globe. 
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JOHN BICKERDYKE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Third Edition in Preparation. One Volume, 6s. 


HER WILD OATS. 


A Story of the Thames and the Stage. 


Opinions of the Press, 


“Charming idyll. ... Evenif the lovers did not recommend themselves for 
other reasons, gratitude is due to them for having inspired the lines that paint the 
Garden of Peacocks.”—Morning Post. 


“Tt deals largely with theatrical life, and its final chapters are intensely 


dramatic and touching. ...‘Her Wild Oats’ is decidedly a book to read.” 
—Pelican. 

“Quaint, humorous, and delightful. . . . A difficult thing to do, and it is done 
to perfection. . . . A midsummer day dream.”—Truth. 

“Marked by all the qualities that go to make a good novel... . A story of 
romantic passion that leaves no evil taste... . Clever, entertaining, and pure.” 


—Glasgow Herald. 


“ Lovers of the Thames will appreciate Mr. Bickerdyke’s pictures of it; they 
are among the best things in a book which deserves to be read, and which, if 
read, will be enjoyed.”—Black and White. 


“Bright and breezy, this latest story will enhance the reputation of an 
author whose popularity is already great. Nearly all the elements that can 
attract the novel reader are judiciously blended, mystery, adventure, and 
romance,.”—A berdeen Free Press. 


“The most splendid description of a big trout, and of the catching thereof, 
which alone makes the volume worth looking into.” —A theneum. 


** Agreeable and spirited.”—Echo, 

“ Vigorous, healthful, and original.”—Scotsman. 

“ Has life, humour, and observation.”—Newcastle Chronicle, 
“A love story of a most charming type.”—Leeds Mercury. 


‘Probably the most charming of Mr. Bickerdyke’s productions."—Manchester 
Courier. 


THOMAS BURLEIGH, 370, Oxford Street. 


THIRD AND CHEAP EDITION 
(Cloth, 2s. 6d.) 
IS NOW READY OF 


MR. JOHN BICKERDYKE’S NOVEL 


OF 


STAGE LIFE AND MODERN SOCIETY. 


DAUGHTERS OF THESPIS. 


Opinions of the Press, 
“ Daring and powerful.’’—Sketch. 


‘‘ Distinctly powerful, and essentially very far from 
unclean.”—Glasgow Herald. 


‘* Highly amusing.’’—-Standard. 


‘Lively and sensational to a degree.”—Black and 
White. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltp., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


BAM WILDFIRE, 


A CHARACTER SKETCH, 


BY 


meee MATHERS. 


One Volume, 6s. 


Opinions of the Press. 


It may be doubted if Helen Mathers has ever done anything better than 
Bam Wildfire. Bam herself is a wholly charming creature. . . . There are many 
stinging home truths in the book. ... Altogether Miss Mathers is much to be 
congratulated.”—World. 


“A penetrative, psychological analysis of an unsatisfied woman’s mind and 
heart.”—Daily Mail. 


“Bam Wildfire is a very real woman. It is a thoroughly human story, full of 
smiles and tears.”— Pelican, 


‘‘ Promises to be the book of the season.”—Financial News. 
“Bam Wildfire is more than a sketch—it is a study.”—Refevee. 


‘Has the merit of ‘go.’ Helen Mathers’ abounding sympathies carry her 
through pleasantly.”—Sum. 


SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 


THOMAS BURLEIGH, 370, Oxford Street. 
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